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Course ;. 3kO 

Title. An overview of Classroom Learning and Instruction (Mini-module #l) 
Prerequisite ; none 

Rationale: When a teacher operates in the classroom, he will find it necessary 
to utilize a variety of techniques and strategies which will facilitate 
student learning of the course objectives. It is therefore important 
that a student be able to implement various instructional behaviors as 
well as demonstrate some understanding of the benefits and disadvantages 
associated with each technique. This module and the associated activities 
is designed to assist the student in recognizing and in implementing 
four different instructional strategies. Readings and activities will 
be directed in such a way as to assist students to understand the im- 
plications of various instructional behaviors employed in the classroom. 
Students will see demonstrations of various strategies and have the 
opportunity to practice implementation both in mini-lessons and in .the 
schools as they proceed through the three module sequence on Instructional 
Strategies. 

Objectives ; (These objectives are enabling objectives for the TPO in 
the three module series). 

.Looking at two views of classroom learning and instruction: reception vs. 
inquiry-discovery. 

Given class presentations and discussion of Flanders Inter- 
action Analysis System (see MEO-il), the student will describe 
four instructional strategies in a paragraph. The descriptions 
will focus on both student and teacher role behaviors. 
Wherever possible the student will use the categories in Flanders' 
System to describe the instructional strategies. 

Given a reading on two views of classroom learning, the 
student will be able to list three assumptions which a teacher 
makes when he plans to use the following instructional forms 
in his classroom: discovery- inquiry learning and reception 
learning. 

Given the following instructional strategies: mediated 
instruction, lecture recitation, guided discussion, and in- . 
quiry-discovery, and a topic in your subject matter con- 
centration, the student will write one performance objective 
and describe one classroom activity which would be likely 
to appear in the lesson plan of a teacher using each strategy. 
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Instructional Procedures and Materials ; 

^ 1. Read "Two Views of Classroom Learning" and "The Role of the 
Teacher in Classroom Interaction" in The Instruction Process 
by Bryce Hudgins. (See your instructor for a reserve copy of 
this reading. ) 

2. Form a group of your classmates and discuss the following 
questions: 

a. How does a teacher know when to use inquiry teaching? 
■b. ' Under what circumstances is a t.eacher wise to select a 
reception learning strategy? 

c. What kinds of . instructional behaviors might one expect to 
s.ee in a classroom which "individualized instruction"? 

d. What kinds of objectives can I help students obtain as I 

use the following strategies: mediated instruction, lecture, 
recitation, guided-discussion, inquiry-discovery? 

3. Watch classroom demonstrations and participate in small group 
discussions. 

k. Contact your instructor to arrange a time to complete a mini- 
lesson with peers. 

5. Read: Encounters with Teaching by T.B. Gregory (Prentice-Hall, 
1972). (See your instructor to borrow a copy.) 

6. Discuss the following questions with your classmates and methods 
instructors : 

These questions are to guide your reading or to facilitate 
group discussion. They need not be formally answered and 
submitted to the instructor. 

a. What is meant by "reception learning"? 

b. What is meant by "discovery- inquiry learning"? 

c. What kinds of learning activities might be expected to 
accompany each of the above types of learning? What would 
students and teachers be doing in each case? 

d. Optional Activity : Select a unit of content in your subject 
matter field (such as a chapter from a recent popular 
textbook) and identify at least one specific example of the 
learning tasks which you might assign if your goal were to 
develop a "reception learning" environment. If your goal were 
to establish an "inquirjr-discovery" learning environment? 

e. What are the key assumptions upon which' "reception learning" 
is based: 

f. What are the key assumptions upon which "discovery- inquiry" 
learning is based? 

g. Which of these learning styles appears most compatible with 
the traditional instructional goals usually associated with 
your subject matter speciality? Why? 
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h. In recent years discovery- inquiry learning has been strongly 
urged upon teachers in all subject matter fields. Why do you 
believe this has been the case? Can you see any important 
limitations associated with teaching toward "discovery- 
inquiry*' learning? 

i. Do you see any possible relationship between the two general 
views of classroom learning? Is there any way in which the 
enterprizing teacher may utilize both styles to pursue a 
single objective? Explain > 



Assessment ; See your instructor for a pre-assessment device for all 
three modules in the Instructional Strategies Sequence. 
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Course ; 3^0 

Title ; Instructional Strategies 
Prerequisites ; .None 

Rationale ; The selection of appropriate instructional strategies to 
match particular performance objectives in the curriculum as well as to 
meet the individual needs and interests of pupils is one of the most 
important skills a' teacher can develop. In addition, it is equally 
important to be able to implement a particular strategy into the classroom 
so that productive learning results. This module on instructional 
strategies is composed of 3 mini-modules; 

(1) An Overview of Classroom Learning and Instruction 
. (2) Teaching for Inquiry 
(3) The Acquisition of Questionning Skills 

Students should complete each module. These modules will help a student 
develop the following skills : 

Selecting and implementing four different instructional strategies 
Using .various instructional strategies to develop an "Inquiry 
Unit" 

Using questionning skills to develop varying instructional 
strategies as part of as "Inquiry Unit" 

Each module has separate objectives believe d to be "enabling ob- 
jectives" for the TPO which is reproduced in this "unit. Students are 
expected to complete or test-out of each of the three "'mimi-modules" 
before attempting the Instructional Strategies TPO. 

Materials; The materials- which may be utilized to complete the package 
objectives are located in the Carver Curriculum Materials Center. Reading 
materials niay circulate on an overnight basis. Audiovisual materials must 
be utilized on a "Room Use Only" basis. 

Instructional Procedures : The classroom activities will be divided into 
two kinds of opportunities. Large group presentations and demonstrations 
will be conducted utilising the entire 3^0 student body and instructional- 
staff. These presentations will focus upon items of a general nature 
v/hich are a concern of all teachers whatever their subject matter 
specialisation may be. Small group discussions and laboratory exercises 
will be organized within the foiu* major methods areas. Most students will 
find both classroom opportunities important in completing the requirements 
of the module and the general TPO for the 3^0 course (a field' based lesson). 
It is not intended however, that classroom activities should supplant 
outside reading and study related to skills and behaviors which must be 
developed in this module . Both activities are necessary for satisfactory 
completion of the module. HENCE; HE WHO PROCRASTINATES MAY BE UP. THE 
WELL-KNO\ffi CREEK WITHOUT A PADDLE! 
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Terminal Performance Objective ; (For 3 .-.tnodules in Instructional Strategy 
Sequence ) 

1. • Given a selected topic, idea or series of relationships, the 

student will present a 15 minute mini-lesson in which he initiates 
an inquiry-discovery unit. He will utilize behaviprs which are ■ 
conducive to inquiry learning. This will be accomplished by 
completing the following tasks and demonstrating the indicated 
behaviors: 

a. Present the instructor with^a detailed lesson plan for three 
to five, class days in which the student plans to ex;hibit 
three of the following five instructional strategies: inquiry, 
individualized instruction, guided discussion, mediated 
instruction, and lecture-recitation. 

b. Exhibits teaching behaviors the majority of which would be 
categorized as Indirect Influence" on the Flanders* 

: System. ■ (Lecturing will be kept at a minimum and no be- 
haviors which may be coded as "Giving Directions" or 
"Criticizing" will be exhibited.) 

c. Asks question^ which stress. high cognitive operations, i.e., 
(jiestions which may be categorized as convergent thinking, 
divergent thinking, evaluative thinking, and probing or 
value-clarifying questions. 

d. Lists three springboards which may be used to initiate 
inquiry learning on the topic chosen, (if the spring- 
board is commercially available, the student will provide 
full bibliographic data.) 

e. Lists and describes two data sources which students will 
be using during the unit. 

f. Lists ten questions which the teacher expects to ask. in order 
to promote inquiry learning and thinking in the class. The 
questions will be coded as to the cognitive operation which 
the teacher expects to promote by asking them. 

g. Lists two hypotheses which students might be expected to 
generate in the lesson. 

Enabling Objectives ; These objectives are the objectives associated with 
each mini-modules 1: 

1) An Overview of Classroom Learning and Instruction 

2. ) Teacliing for Inquiry 

3) The Acquisition of Questionning Skills. 
Instructional Procedures ; See "mini-modules." 

Assessment: See your course instructor for pretests for each "mini- 
module.* 
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Course : ShO 

Title: Teaching for Inquiry 

Prerequisites ; An Overview of Classroom Learning and Instruction. (Mini- 
module #1. of Instructional Strategies sequence) 

Rationale .: Teaching for inquiry is a common goal which usually transcends 
most subject matter areas. Part of the reason for this is our committment 
to developing learners who are able to think critically, respond to new 
learning situations, and search for truth and understanding among the 
milieu of events around them. These skills become increasingly critical 
for students who are- expected to live in and accomodate a world of flux 
and massive technological and social changes where new knowledge is 
generated and made obsolete daily. Learners who have been trained in 
using inquiry skills will hopefully make the adjustment necessary to 
live in this kind of future work with less difficulty than others. 

Such a goal then, requires teachers who are skilled in planning 
and organizing a teaching-learning environment which facilitates develop- 
ment of inquiry skills and behaviors as the child learns specific con- 
cepts and content. 

This module will assist teachers to develop and implement lesson 
plans which will encourage the growth of inquiry skills in each learner. 
The student will learn the following things: 

1) how to demonstrate and implement inquiry oriented lessons. 

2) how to distinguish among concepts, facts, generalizations and 
value positions. 

3) how to teach concepts using inquiry skills. 

k) how to use "springboards" to kick off ran inquiry lesson. 

5) how to select and utilize "data sources" to develop inquiry 
learning behaviors. 

6) how to utilize all instructional strategies as part of an 
inquiry unit . 

Objectives : (The objectives are "enabling objectives" for the "Terminal 
Performance Objectives" found in the general Instructional Strategies 
module . ) 

1. Given at least three models of inquiry, the student will select 
one model and explain each step in the process. He will refer 
both to teacher and student behaviors and cite specific examples 
of these behaviors where possible. 

2. Given several statements (15-25) which include facts, generalizations 
concepts, and value positions, the student will be able to 

— classify each item as to its type. This will be done with ^CP/o 

accuracy. 

3. Given an example of a springboard, the student will state in 
his own words, a definition of this concept as it relates to 
inquiry teaching. The student will suggest two examples of 
springboards which might be used to teach, an inquiry lesson in 
his subject matter area. 
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k. Given a list of possible topics for inquiry in various subject 
matter fields the student will select one topic and identify 
and discuss at least five materials, activities, or media 
selections that could be employed as springboards for student 
inquiry. (This may be pursued .as a classroom activity.) 

5. Given a list of topics chosen from various subject matter 
fields, the student will select one topic and locate two 
different data sources which he would plan to utilize in teaching 
an inquiry lesson on the topic. The student will be able 
to describe how that data would be utilized in the lesson. 
(This may be pursued as a class activity. ) Data sources will 
be judged as to their accessibility, appropriateness as to 
student ability levels and as to their motivational potential. 

Important Principles to be learned and Applied in Practice : 

Teaching for Inquiry Learning 

There are a wide variety of inquiry models which can be used to 
describe problem solving or reflective thinking. 

Inquiry depends upon rational processes and the search for, 
analysis of, and utilization of a wide variety of data sources. 

The nature of knowledge and the rapid growth of knowledge 
suggests that the recall of*-f acts is only a minute part of 
"knowing", and "doing." 

Those people who ask questions that they think they have the 
"correct answers" for, are not engaging in inquiry. 

Carefully defining the problem in a situation is often omitted, 
very hard to do, and a necessary step to effective inquiry." 

On Developing and Using "Springboards," "Vehicles," and "Motivators": 

!• Springboards focus student attention and lead to the exploration 
of a wide variety of alternatives. 

2. Springboards initiate and sustain student inquiry, valuing and 
feeling. 

3. A wide variety of materials and activities can be used for spring- 
boards and "discovery episodes." 

k. Both students and teacher can collect or create springboards for 
inquiry. 

5." Inquiry learning is usually started by confronting students 
with some type of activity which is puzzling, emotionally 
charged and/or involving. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

k. 
5. 
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6. Inquiry involves inductive and deductive learning experiences, 

?• Subject matter and relevant data are essential to effective 
inquiry. 

8. Teachers need to encourage and reward students for creative 
thinking, inquiry, valuing and feeling. 

9. Teachers must be models of inquiry processes and attitudes for 
students . . 

10. Using student ideas is an excellent way to reward inquiry and 
thinking. 

11. Inquiry does not involve closure at the end of each and every 
class period. 

12. Inquiry often involves a wide variety of data (e.g., charts, 
stories, poems, pictures) from a multitude of disciplines 
(e.g., biology, ecology, history, government). 

Learning Procedures and Materials ; Materials which are applicable to 
all subject matter disciplines and the development of inquiry processes 
are difficult to locate. While most disciplines urge the inquiry" strategy 
upon their practicioners, social studies and science appear to be the 
two disciplines in which most of the research and writing about the 
development of inquiry processes have occurred. As a result, most of 
the materials cited in this section of the module may refer to examples 
in either of these fields rather than in language arts or mathematics^ 
Students who experience difficulty in recognizing hew this relates to 
their particular fields should challenge the instructor to explain. 

Suggested materials and activities: 

1. Strasser, BB et. al. Teaching "Toward Inquiry . Washington, B.C. 
i^ational Education Association, 1971. | ' 

This book is one of the very few texts ! devoted to this topic which 
is not related to a particular subject !matter discipline. This 
book is good especially in defining the student and teacher 
roles associated with inquiry teaching and learning. It also 
presents a nice contrast between inquiry teaching and two other 
modes of instruction. 

i 

2. Massialas, B.G,, and Zeven, J. Creative Encounters in the 
Classroom . New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1967** Chapters 1 & 5. 

This is another text which treats inquiry without reflecting an 
entirely social studies bias. ' This is somewhat surprising since 
both of the authors are prolific writers in that area. Chapter 
One "The Process and Context of Inquiry'' should prove especially, 
helpful to the non-social science methods student. 



. Another benefit of this book is that inquiry is related to 
several classic views of thinking, i.e., Dewey, Guilford, 
Russel. Inquiry is not vievred entirely as a collection of 
cognitive skills or processes being developed in isolation. 
In this chapter they are related to values and creative thinking. 

3. Massialas, B.G. and Zevin, J. "inquiry." Today's Education 
. (May 1969) kO-kk. 

This article would primarily interest social studies majors. 
The authors discuss- the role of a teacher in an inquiry 
lesson and give an example of an inquiry lesson which any 
social studies .'teacher could present to try .his hand at inquiry. 

Massialas, B.G. and Cox, C.B. Inquiry in Social Studies ." New 
York: McGraw-Hill, I966. pp. 115-121. 

This section presents and discusses "The Reflective Model^'-- 
one method of viewing conceptually the inquiry process. 

5.. Dewey, John. How We Think: A Statement of the Relation of 
Reflective Thinking to the Educative Process . Boston: D.C. 
Heath, 1933- 

This paper summarizes Dewey's discussion of the five phases of 
thinking. It is an example of. another conceptual model of the 
inquiry process. 

6. Tanck, M.L. " Teaching Concepts, Generalizations and Constructs ," 
in Social Studies Curriculum Development: Problems and Prospects , 
edited by D.M. Fraser. Washington, D.C: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1970. 

This reading would be helpful to someone experiencing difficulty 
in meeting objective EO 3.U. The treatment of social studies 
in this chapter is rather minimal. 

7. Other selected books which may help: 

a. Beyer. Barry K. Inquiry in the Social Studies Classroom . 
Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1971-i* 

b. Mallan, J.T. and Hersh, R,;H. No G.O.D.s in the Classroom : 
Inquiry into Inquiry . Philadelphia: E.B. Saunders, 1972. 

c. Mallan, J.T. and Hersh, R.H. No G.O.D.s in the Classroom : 
Inquiry and Secondary Social Studies . Philadelphia : W . B . 
Saunders, 1972. 

d. Zahoric, J. A. and Brubaker, D.L. Toward More Humanisti c 
Instruction . . Dubuque, Iowa: W.C." Brown Company, 1971. 

8. Class demonstrations will include sample lessons, treatment of 
media, various instructional strategies and their relationship 

to an inquiry unit, ••question development for inquiry, and inquiry 
in methods * areas . . 
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(It is important to note that many instructor handouts and 
sample materials will accompany classwork on this topic.) 



9- Morine, H. and Morine, G. Discovery; A Challenge to Teachers > 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. ; Prentice-Hall, 1973- 

This interesting book gives both very readable theory and 
numerous practical examples of using discovery- inquiry teaching 
strategies. It should prove of particular value to a teacher 
in a structured discipline such .as science or mathematics. 

Assessment ; See your instructor for pre- and post-assessment devices 
for all three ^'mini-modules" in the Instructional Strategies sequence. 
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Course ; S^+O 

Title : The Acquisition of Questioning Skills 

~"/ 

INTRODUCTION 

This package is designed to provide the user with the opportunity to 
• develop and refine his skill in asking questions as a part of his instruc- 
tional behavior as a teacher. It has been organized in such a manner 
that the student may formulate his own program of educational activities 
and experiences according to his entering behavior vis-a-vis the cri- 
terion performance required by the specific objectives and competencies. 
For most objectives there are a. variety of means (i.e., learning media 
and experiences) by which the pre-service teacher laay strive to attain 
the specified criterion performance level. As a result the package has 
been constructed in such a way that the user may ^determine his own point 
of entry, select his own program of learning experiences, and decide when 
he is ready for the posttest for a particular objective. In a sense 
then, the learning package is partially a bibliography of suggested 
learning experiences and activities, some combination of which should 
enable the user to reach the specified criterion performance levels 
required in the objectives. 

This learning package contains the following component parts: 

1. Rationale: an explanation of why the objectives are important. 

2. Overview: a statement of general directions which explain how 
the package may be most efficiently utilized. 

3. Objectives and Competencies: ' a list of behavioral objectives 
which describe the professional competencies which the learner 
will demonstrate by completion of the package. 

U. Important Principles to be Learned: a list of the key ideas 
relating to questioning skills which will be stressed in the 
readings and learning experiences planned within the package. 

5. Sequential Outline of Content and Suggested Learning Activities 
and Materials for. Meeting the Objectives. 

6. List of Tasks: a list of optional , specially recommended, 
learning tasks which should help the learner develop general 
competency in asking questions. 

7. Suggestions for Further Practice: these tasks are identified 
for the learner who has experienced some difficulty in meeting 
the objectives. While these tasks are optional , they may be 
strongly suggested to the student in need of remediation. 
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8. Master List of Materials and Learning Experiences: a list of 
all suggested means which have been identified to assist the 
student in developing the specified competencies in question- 
asking skills. This list also provides a record of those means 
utilized by the learner to pass the objectives. The list is to 
be submitted upon the completion of the learning package. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING , PACKAGE 

Using a learning package provides the student and the teacher with 
one opportunity to experience individualized instruction. While the 
objectives for the unit of study have been predetermined, the pace of 
learning, the time of learning, and the selection 'of appropriate learning 
materials and experiences has been left to the student. To this end the 
student has been provided with autonomy for being responsible for .planning 
his own learning experience to attain the required performance levels. 
The leax'ner is free to organize those learning experiences which may be 
congruent with his individual cogniti\''e style or which may be most 
appropriate given his individual entering behavior. 

Materials suggested in this unit have been placed in the Curriculum 
Materials Center. They are available to be signed out for three day 
periods . The audio-visual materials must be used in the CMC, but all 
software is free to circulate. Material should be returned promptly in 
order that others may use them. Students are asked to keep a record of 
those materials and experiences which they select and utilize to meet 
the performance objectives. A record sheet for identifying the educa- 
tional means used and the approximate^ time used is provided as the last 
page of the module. At the completion of'^ the module this sheet will be 
submitted to the. course instructor. 

Rationale : One of the most important elements of inquiry teaching is the 
use of clear, appropriate, well-timed questions that encourage students 
to explore important ideas, information, value conflicts, data, and 
human feelings. Inquiry questions ask students to go beyond the given 
facts and information of a lesson and ask them to think, develop personal 
meanings, analyze their own values and feelings, offer value positions 
and judgements, actively participate in learning and create new ideas. 

Many of the new curriculum materials include innovative and 
valuable sources of data, interest and student involvement. Too often, 
however, the questions asked of the students by the teacher, the "Chapter 
Reviews" assigned as homework, and the tests developed are aimed only at 
the low levels of cognition — recall and recognition. Most often, stu- 
dent materials and activities do not encourage students to inquire 
individually into value systems, feelings, emotions, and areas of con- 
troversy. ■ "There is one factor that is so often lacking in the self- 
discovery method, i.e., self -discovery . "-^ 



R. M. Jones, Fantasy and Feeling in Education (New York: Harper 
and Rov^, 1970). 
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Since the role of the inquiry teacher is to initiate, encourage, ' 
reward and facilitate student inquiry, he has to be able to pose ques- 
tions and redirect student questions in the direction of active learner 
participation in thinking, valuing, arid feelings - ^"Teachers know that 
the proofs of well composed and conducted lessons are more often found 
in questions raised rather than in the answers given. 

Inquiry questions lead to inquiry activities on the part of the 
student. A positive climate for inquiry encourages students to ,do most 
of the questioning as well as most of the responding. The teacher is a 
"fellow participant" and a stimulator, not a G.O.D. (Giver of Directions) 
of a fountain of knowledge and opinion. 

Overview: During this unit developed to improve your questioning skills 
the student has been assigned a major responsibility for identifying the 
kinds of learning experiences he believes to be most productive to enable 
him to reach the criterion performance level on the stated objectives. 
While the package is designed to be self-instructional so that a student 
might be able to develop the expected competencies outside regular class- 
room instruction as he uses the suggested resources, it is not intended 
that this must be an independent learning experience. In addition to the 
reading materials suggested in the package, the student will also notice 
audio (casette) tapes, a filmstrip, and movies or videotapes for his use. 
These learning materials may be used independently or among a small 
group of students. Beyond this the student has two additional resources 
at his disposal to assist him in developing the expected competencies. 
First of all, the student may see his instructor individually for 
assistance with a particular learning problem. A second possibility is 
provided by specially scheduled classroom activities. This tifiie will be 
reserved for group-oriented -learning opportunities. The following kinds 
of opportunities will be developed during scheduled class time: 

1. Group discussions on the possible uses of teacher questions. 

2. Observation, coding and analysis of teacher questioning behaviors 
in demonstration lessons recorded on typescripts, movies, video- 
tapes and microlessons. 

■ 3. Laboratory work in witing more effective questions for class- 
room use evaluation. 

k. "Quest ioneze, " (a simulation game). 

5. Microlessons with peer groups. 

A separate schedule of t.imes, room assignments and specific activi- 
ties will be distributed each time this module is used. 

After the student has decided that he is able to meet the expected 
competency identified ii^any objecitve, he is encouraged to submit his 
posttest for instructor evaluation and feedback. 
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Terminal Performance Objective ; Given a list of four social studies 
concepts, the pre-service teacher will present a micro-lesson teaching 
the concept within a period of ten to fifteen minutes using almost 
exclusively the asking of questions* Acceptable performance shall 
require: 

1, The use of each of the .following types of questions at least 

once — cognitive-memory, convergent thinking, divergent thinking, 
emluative thinking. ^ - 

2» Question sequence to cause student responses to progress 

smoothly from one cognitive level to another rather than jumping 
around, 

3. Questions phrased so those being taught do not request that the 
question be repeated or rephrased. 

k. Response pattern to questions being well distributed among. the 
learners. 

5. The lesson develops according to the lesson plan submitted in 
advance by the pre-service teacher.* 

"^(This TPO may be met as one completes the TPO for the three 
packages which comprise the Instructional Strategies Sequence.) 

Enabling Objectives : 

EOl. Given a list of instructional questions, the preservice teacher 
will be able to classify these questions according to the fol- 
lowing kinds of thinking which are required of the student: 
cognitive -memory, convergent thinking j, divergent thinking, 
evaluative thinking, and value clarifying or affective thinking. 

E02. Given one or more questions in a specified mode of thinking," 
the pre-service teacher will be able to rewrite a similar or 
related question using the other four modes of thinking. (85^) 

E03* Given a list of poorly phrased questions, the pre-service 

teacher will be able to classify the questions according to 
the dominant source of their faulty construction. (85*^) 

EOk. Given a list of poorly phrased questions, the pre-service 

teacher will be able to rewrite the questions improving upon 
the phrasing in each case. In addition, the student will be 
required to specify the nature of the error in each case. 

E05. Given a topic of his choice and any learning material which he 

selects from vz-hich to teach a brief lesson to secondary students, 
the pre-service teacher will be able to develop a list of at 
least 12 questions which he would ask to develop the topic or 
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concept. Each of the following categories of thinking are 
expected to be represented in the list of questions: cognitive- 
mjemory, convergent thinking, divergent thinking, evaluative 
thinking and valuing or affective thinking. (85^0) 

EO6. Given selected readings the pre-service teacher will be able to 
list and briefly explain eight (8) different uses of question- 
ing strategies in the classroomo At least seven uses are 
required to meet criterion performance level. 

Instructional Procedures and Materials ; 

Important Principles to be Applied in Practice 

1. Questioning behavior is one of the most important teacher 
behaviors. 

2. Questions are prescriptions of tasks to be performed by respon- 
dents. 

3» Questions may be used. to lead the student step-by-step to think 
about his experience. 

u. Questions can be used to sample respondents' understanding of, 
or ability to make application of, concepts, 

5» There is a system which classifies questions into four cate- 
gories: 

a. Recall: narrow questions calling for facts or other recall 
items and involving rote memory. They are at the lowest 
intellectual level. (Example: What is the name of the 
mountain range separating Europe and Asia in the north?) 

b. Convergent: higher-than lowest/ level questions calling for 
the analysis and integration of given or remembered data. 
Problem-solving and reasoning are often involved in this 
category. The answers involved may be predictable but the 
task. requires application of two or more recall items. 
(Example: What in the location of these mountains accounts 
for their importance?) 

c. Divergent: questions that call for answers which are 
creative and imaginative and not empirically provable. Many 
different answers may be correct, and therefore, acceptable. 
(Example: How might the lives of the people in Russian and 
the Baltic countries be different if the mountains' were not 
there?) 

d. Value: Questions that deal with matters of vialue Judgments 
and choice. These call for an opinion. (Example: Which 
country would you prefer to live in? Why?) 
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6» Questions may be classified as either broad or narrow. 

a. Narrow* questions are those that place limiting restrictions 
on the respondent within the type of behavior called for. 
For example, "What are the three steps..." Tlie word "three" 
makes this question a narrow question. 

b. Broad questions are^ thG"$'e*"\?7hieh -do 'no^^ the student's 
answers even with recall questions. An example would be, 
"What are the steps..." The question does not help the 
respondent "avoid" an incorrect response. 

?• Questions that can be answered by "yes" or "no" are nearly 
always recall questions. 

8. The behavior of the teacher when asking questions should not 
follow a pattern readily and easily predictable by the 
respondents. 

9. Questions stated to the group tend to cause all learners to 
prepare to respond. 

10. Questions stated to a single person tend- to cause other respon- 
dents to not prepare to respond. 

11. Since questions are task prescriptions, pauses to allow respon- 
dents to gather and synthesize the data required to fill the 
prescription should be provided. 

12. Reinforcement . of response will tend to encourage the respondent 
to get involved more. 

13. Redirecting" of questions is a means of involving more than one 
respondent in fulfilling the task prescribed by a question. 

ik. Redirecting of questions is most effective when immediate rein- 
forcement is withheld from the first person to respond to a 
question. However, reinforcement should eventually be given. 

15. Temporarily withholding reinforcement, combined with redirecting 
questions, can help involve more respondents with the task 
prescribed by a question. 

16. Rewo^rding of questions is the practice of restating a question 
differently than it was phrased when first stated. 

17e Rewording of questions is a pattern to be avoided for four 
reasons: 

.a. It does not condition the person asking questions to formulate 
good questions the first time. 

b. It tends to promote the asking of multiple questions* 



c. Too often the last question posed prescribes a lower level 
of cognitive or intellectual performance. All too often it 
prescribes recall behavior. , 

d. It tends, to encourage the person asking the . questions to 
end up answering them, too. 

18. Multiple questions are a series of questions posing several 
related tasks so closely phrased that the respondent does not 
kaow whether or not he is to respond to one or all of them. 

19» Multiple questions is a question-asking pattern to be avoided. 

20. Leading and cueing is the behavior of helping the respondent 
get a correct answer by responding to cues given by the person 
asking the question rather than by the respondent performing 
the task prescribed by the question, unassisted. 

21. The way in which a question is stated in terms of the tone of 
voice, inflection, and stress, can provide leading and cueing 
to a respondent. 

22. Leading and cueing is a question asking pattern to be avoided, 
unless it is a premeditated behavior intended to provide rein- 
forcement to a reluctant respondent.-^ 

23. Inquiry questions are open-ended and never call for a single 
correct response. 

2^. Questions leading to hypotheses and generalizations are stated 
in the present tense and do not relate to only one time, place 
or person (e.g., VJhy do men migrate? rather than Why did 
William Penn come to America?). 

25« Questions leading to student value positions and judgments ask 
students to state what should or ought to be and what is best, 
good or worthwhile (or worst, bad or worthless). 

26. Probing questions are essential to effective inquiry. They ask 
students to explain their own ideas, positions, opinions, and 
hypotheses and giv^ good reasons for them. 

27. Questions asking about student experiences, values, feelings, 
emotions and creative ider^s arc important in inquiry. 

28. inquiry teachers attempt to decrease the time they spend talking 
and asking questions and increase the time students are dis- 
cussing, asking questions, giving evidence, collecting informa- 
tion and actively participating in a variety of activities. 
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29. students in an effective inquiry classroom automatically give 
evidence for their positions and ask other students to do so. 

30. Inquiry questions ask students to go beyond the immediate data 
and include other examples, personal experiences, creative 
ideas J, speculations, value judgments, other sources of informa- 
tion, personal meaning, feelings and values, predictions, 
explanations, evidence and other relevant contributions. 
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OUTLIKE OF CONTENT AND SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

.The Importance of Questioning Skill As a Professional Competency. 

A. Reading #5 - "Why is questioning so vital?" - discusses the 

importance and uses of questioning behavior. Relates question- 
ing to thinking and introduces Bloom's cognitive hierarchy and 
its _ relationship to the development of questions which stimulate 
high level cognition in the student. Useful little chapter. 

Audiotape lecture #2 - "The importance and Uses of Questions as 
an instructional tool" - Oral presentation of key ideas in 
Reading #5; does not emphasize Bloom's hierarchy. 



C. Reading #6 - pages 83-86 » Brief overview and introduction to 
the importance of questioning. 

D. Class lecture-discussion on the importance of questioning. 



Uses of Questioning Skills. 

A. Audiotape lecture #3 - "Systematic Use of Questions" - Oral 
presentation of the importance of systematically planning 
questions in order to reach a cognitive objective. 



OBJECTIVE B. 



Reading "#3 - "The Systematise" Use of Questions in Teaching- 
TPO Learning" - Useful reading which explains how one plans for 

E05 questioning to stimulate thinking by using Bloom's cognitive 

hierarchy. A good explanation of the differences between 
questions found at each cognitive level. Good short reading 
which may help one to develop questions at each cognitive 
level. 

B.l Study Guide Questions to accompany Reading //t3« In the appendix 
of learning package. 

Co Lecture and discussion about uses of questioning in the class- 
room. 



Classifying Questions According to Type. 

■ A. Reading //6 - "Developing Question-asking Skills" - pages 85-106. 
Excellent reading which introduces Guilford's model for C3.te- 
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gorizing questions. Includes useful explanations, examples and 
several check up tests. 

OBJECTIVES B. Reading #7 - Classroom Questions - Book vhich discusses Bloom's 
TPO model for categorizing and writing questions. Has a separate 

EOl chapter for each cognitive level. Good examples. For the 

E02 interested student who wishes to look at this behavior in a more 

comprehensive treatment. 

C. Reading #2 - "How to Ask Questions" - Suggests how questions 
may be classified according to several systems. Brief , sviperfi- 
cial. . 

D. Reading #8 - "The Question: What to Ask" - Excellent little 
reading which suggests that the practical categories" used by 
Smith and Meux in the book, A Study of the Logic of Teaching , 
be used to classify questions. Interesting reading -may be 
more intuitive for student than Bloom's categories. 

E. Reading #11 - "Levels of Questioning" - An excellent programmed 
treatment of writing questions at different levels. ■ This 
would be especially useful to the student who is experiencing 
difficulty with other materials and is in need of remedial 
help. 

F. Reading #12 - This reading describes the categories identified 
and utilized by Massialas and his associates in the Michigan 
Category System. This treatment is somewhat different from 
other systems in that it attempts to deal with the affective, 
value-oriented questions which are so critical to effective 
social science inquiry training. 

G. Class - A lab period in which students practice analyzing the 
"suggested" questions in various social studies curricular 
materials. Students will have opportunities to use and inter- 
pret the various systems which have proven effective in cate- 
gorizing questions. 

H. Practice your ability to recognize types of questions using 
typescripts, audiotapes of lessons and films of lessons. Try 
using both Bloom's categories and those of Guilford with each 
of these media foms: 

Typescript 12 
Typescript 11 
Typescript 8 
Typescript 7 
Audiotape lesson 6 
Audiotape lesson 5 

Films: See instructor to obtain access to films of classrooms. 
Compare your evidence with the general paragraph summaries of 
the questioning exhibited in the films and audiotapes. Coded 
(Bloom) copies of typescripts will be on file in CMC. 
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Effective Questioning Behavior 

A. Reading #1 - "llie Art of Questioning" - Practical explanation 
of appropriate behavior in question. Good treatment of the 
characteristics of proper questioning and effective question 
forms, (pages 38-^5) 

OBJECTIVE A.l Study guide questions to accompany use of reading #1 - appendix 
TPO to learning package. 

E03 ' 

EOk B. ' Reading #10 - "l20 Questions About Your Questioning Technique" - 
Suggested for study to gain insights by implication of 
desirable questioning form. 

C. Reading #2 - "How to Ask Questions" - (pages 4-6) - A "good, 
short explanation of guidelines for good questioning. 

D. Filmstrip #1 - "Asking Questions" - Good overview of question- 
ing behavior and how to. use questions to best advantage. 

E. Class - Analysis of questioning using a live demonstration or a 
movie or a videotape. 

. Pitfalls of Questioning. 

A. Reading #6 - "Developing Question-asking Skills" - (pages 107- 
119) Stresses phrasing errors and includes numerous examples 
and check-up self tests. 

OBJECTIVES B. Reading #1 - "The Art of Questioning" - (pages ^^5-52) - Good, 
TPO short explanation of some of the most common pitfalls in 

E03 questioning behavior. 

EOk 

B. l Handout to accompany reading #1 - appendix. 

C. Reading #2 - "How to Ask Questions" - (pages 6-7) 

C. l Handout to accompany reading #2 - appendix. 

D. Reading #9 " "Questioning" - Rather superficial discussion, but 
does make several suggestions for practices to avoid. 

E. Audiotape lecture #U - "Pitfalls of improper questioning" - 
Oral synthesis of readings in this area. 

F. Class - A laboratory session in improving poorly written 
questions. 

Strategies for Question-asking* 

A.. Reading //6 - "Developing Question-asking Skills" - Excellent 
presentation and discussion of appropriate strategies for 
improving the power of your questions. Good examples -useful 
check-up self tests. 
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B. Reading #10 - "120 Questions About Your Questioning Technique" - 
If you haven't read this eai^lier, it is useful as a tool to 
suggest how your questions should be used. 

C. Class time - "Quest ioneze" and/or microlessons with peer groups. 

D. Class discussion on the uses of questioning behavior within the 
key modes of instruction. 

Developing Questions 

A. Reading #k - "How to Write ^estions in the Cognitive Domain - 
. Ifaw to Write Questions in the Affective Domain" - This may be 

a useful reading to help polish your ability to recognize and 
develop questions according to Bloom's levels of cognition. 
Suggest that this be skimmed. 

B. Select a social studies concept and see if you can develop a 
good question at each level of cognition in the hierarchy and 
for each mode of Guilford's model. Exchange these with another 
student and critique one another's efforts. Have your 
instructor provide feedback if a fellow student is unavailable. 

C. Organize a group of fellow students and teach a mini-lesson for 
a particular concept. Use questions almost exclusively. 
Reocrd an audiotape. Discuss the use and nature of your 
questions within the group. (See your instructor to arrange 
for a tape recorder.) 

D. Class discussion and demonstration of using questions for value 
clarification. 

E. Class discussion of "Study Questions for Readings" which accom- 
pany Task One. 



SUGOISTED TASKS 

The following readings are important to the completion of the tasks 
below and the demonstration of the competencies in this section of the 
module. The learner should also view the video-tape(s) of inquiry 
teaching (see task 2). Use the study questions on the following page . 

Inquiry in Social Studies > Chapter 5« 

Toward More Humanistic Instruction , Chapters 1, 2 and 3» 
Creative Encounters , Chapters 1-5* 
After reading the selections above, 

1. The learner should obtain published materials in his teaching 
field. Some materials that are "inquiry oriented" and some 
that are not "inquiry oriented" should be selected. The 
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teacher should then make two lists of questions taken from the 
chosen materials. One list should. include at least ten examples 
of inquiry questions containing one example of each of the dif- . 
ferent types of inquiry questions and lat)elled as either defin- 
ing, hypothesizing, normative, probing, etc. The second list 
should include at least ten examples of a variety of non-inquiry 
questions. Each question should he labelled by the type of 
response the teacher expects from the student (e.g., recall a 
fact, recognize an important date in history). Note: Inquiry 
oriented sources might include World History Through Inquiry , 
Concepts and Values , Social Studies Through Inquiry , The People 
Make a Nation. 



STUDY QUESTIONS FOR READINGS 

1. What do people mean when they refer to inquiry? 

2. What types of behaviors are the students demonstrating dizring 
inquiry? 

3. What types of behaviors does an inquiry teacher demonstrate? 
U. What are inquiry questions? 

5. What are the differences between inquiry oriented and non- 
inquiry oriented questions? 

6. What is the role of the inquiry teacher? 

7. What is the place of values, feelings and emotions in an 
inquiry classroom? 

8. What is a hypothesis, generalization, value position and 
value judgment? 

9. What does "grounding" mean? 

10. What different types of things can be used as grounds? 

11. Who does most of the talking in an inquiry classroom? Why? 

12. What questions do you have? Write them below. 

While viewing one or more of the video-tapes, the learner 
should analyze the types of questions used in the tape by 
stating at least 5 specific examples of questions and discussing 
their purpose in the lesson. This should also be done for at 
least two of the dialogues in chapters 2, 3 and h of Creative 
Encounters . One of these dialogues should come from chapter k 
and one from either chapter 2 or 3. 



Video-tapes for Viewing : 



The learner should also examine at least five different dia- 
logues of inquiry classrooms (e.g., video-tapes, written dia- 
logues in Creative Encounters , actual teaching or audio-tapes). 
What seems to be a. "typical" ratio of student and teacher "talk"? 
Explain your answer. Why might such a ratio be considered an 
"optimal" ratio? 

3. The learner should write a question or set of questions that 
would lead to hypotheses and value positions similar to the. 
ones stated below; or should make his own list of hypotheses 
and value positions and develop his own set of questions. 

a. When a political leader's right to rule is threatened, he 
will use force "^to maintain his power. 

b. If an organism naturally remains inactive during daylight 
hours, then its natural activity will be altered by a 
change of seasons. 

e. If resource consumption and population growth continue to 
grow exponentially, the demand for those resources will 
soon exceed the supply. 

d. People should treat other people more fairly. 

U. The learner should select a topic of his choice and a short 

docimient, song, poem, picture, cartoon or paragraph relevant to 
that topic. The teacher should then write a set of inquiry 
oriented questions aimed at the six different areas discussed 
in the "information" section. 



■ FOR FURTHER PRACTICE 

1. The learner coiild read some of the supplemental selections below 
and/or meet with, another student or the instructor to view one 
of the video-tapes which the student hasn't previously seen. 

a. Teaching Hi^ School Social Studies , pp. I-I8, I8O-I83, and 
202-237. 

b. Values and Teaching , Chapter 5« 

c. Teaching Public Issues in the Hi^h School , Chapter 10. 

d. Inquiry in the Social Studies Classroom , Chapters 3 & ^. 
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2. Visit a local school and code the questions asksd by the 
teacher. Analyze the lesson in terms of this data. Comment on 
the teacher's apparent objective, the nature of the teacher's 
questions, and the nature of the student participation. 

3. Select several college tests and evaluate them in terms of one 
of the questioning analysis systems discussed in the learning 
package. 
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STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Reading #1 

"The Art of Questioning," - A chapter from Handbook for Social Studies 
Teaching, prepared by the Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
of the City of New York. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
pp. 38-57. 

1. Read pages "Characteristics of Good Questioning" 

a. Write a short paragraph on the nature of questions. 

b. Wliat are some of the important mechanics involved in proper 
questioning? 

c. List and describe using- exami>les five characteristics of 
good questioning technique. 

2. Read pages 43-^5. "Effective Question Forms" 

a. Develop three questions in each of the forms suggested by 
the author. Compare yours with those created by another 
student or check with your instructor. 

3. Read pages ^5-^8. "Pitfalls of Questioning" 

a. What do you see as the most common pitfalls of questioning? 

b. Which errors do you believe you are likely to be most 
guilty of in your own teaching. 

c. If you had trouble with the pretest for objective C, re- 
examine the questions provided. If you still are unable to 
understand the error of a particular question, check with 
the instructor. 
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k. Read U8-51. This is appropriate for general background in 
developing questioning ability. 

5. See the exhibits of questions developed for different areas of 
social studies on pages 52-6U. While these are question.^ most 
appropriate to the secondary level, many are fine examples of 
carefully' constructed and useful questions. 

STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Reading #2 

J. C. Morgan and J. E. Schreider, "How to Ask Questions," How To Do It 
Series , #2^4- , National Council for the Social Studies j I969. 

This article is useful as a background for asking questions at dif- 
ferent cognitive levels and for obtaining guidelines for good questions. 

1. What are eight different types of questions suggested by the 
authors? 



2. Try your hand at developing several examples of each type of 
question and have another student react to your trial effort... 

3. Select several questions from the list on pages 52-68 of 
Reading #1 and see if you can readily recognize what makes each 
a good question. 

k. Using the explanation of the cognitive levels identified by the 
authors, select several other questions from the list in Reading 
#1 and see if. you can easily determine the cognitive level 
required by the question. If you experience difficulty doing 
this, refe-r''''to' the Reading fis and/or Reading #U. 



STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Reading //3 

"The Systematic Use of Questions in Teachings learning, " in Evolving . 
Instruction , by E. E. Haddan. New York: Macmillan, 1970. 

1. How do questions and a student's thinking relate to one another? 

2. Define each of Bloom's categories in your own words so that 
* each category is distinct from the others. 
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3. Most questions occur at low cognitive levels. Explain at least 
three weaknesses or limitations of this practice. 

k. What kinds of things may a question aimed at the interpretive 
level require a student to do? Cite at least three. 

5. The following question has been developed by one student as an 
example -.of an analysis question. Examine it and write a short 
paragraph explaining why you agree vOr disagree with his opinion. 

"Which step in the process of electing a President, would you 
believe the American people know least about?" 

6. In an elementary classroom what possible weaknesses may be 
associated with synthesis and evaluation questions? 

7. V/hat are the two steps of evaluation according to Sanders? 
Explain these steps using the following question as an example: 

''After examining criticism of the electoral college and 

various proposals for change, which proposed change do you think 

would be most democratic? Defend your choice." 

8. Given the concept "division of labor," develop a short, imaginary 
classroom dialogue for fourth grade social studies in which this 
concept is developed for students as you use questions. Use at 
least one question at each of the cognitive levels. Underline 
and identify your examples in the dialogue. Code them in the 
margin. 

Assessment : See objectives and then contact the course instructor for a 
copy of the pre- and post-assessment items. 
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LIST OP MEUIM ANu ^wiiVITIES SELECTED 

Time Spent 

Kcidlivi; // l-^ — - 

Ho.Kii ntr 2 — . 

Reading 11 3 ■ ' * 

Reading // k ; 

Reading If S — . 

Reading # 6 ■ — 

Reading // 7 

Reading # 8— — — — 

Reading # 9" ^ ' 

Rending #10-- 

Reading #11 - 

Reading #12 - 

Films trip # 1 - - 

Audiotape Lecture # 2 — - 

Audiotape Lecture #'3 • ■ " 

Audiotape Lecture # k 

Audiotape Lesson # 5 

Audiotape Lesson # 6 ^ — 

T:/pe script # 7 ~ 

Typescript // 8— — 

Typescript #11 • — 

IVpescript #12 

Class I.,D ; 

Class II., C : ' 

Class III., G 

Class IV. ,E ' • 

Class V. ,F- 

Class VI., C 

Class VI., D 

Class VII. ,B ■ 

Class VII. ,C - " 

Class VII, D — 

Class VII., E - - — 

Task One— ^i^;.,^^^.....--.^-.^^*^- - 

Task Two ^ * 

Task Three « -=> - 

Task Four^ — — • — ' 

Further Practice 1 — — >- 

Further Practice — — 2 — — 

Further Practice ' 3 — — — — - — — 

Study Guide One ^ 

Study Guide Two — — — — — - 

Study Guide Three «~ — - — 

Videotapes — — — — — 



Name 

O 
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Department : Secondary 



Course ; 3^0 

Title : Instructional Simulation Games 

Overviev : Design and development of simulation games to meet specified 
"behavioral objectives. 

Prereq^uisite Module(s) ; Behavioral Objectives, Mediated Instruction 

Terminal Performance Objective ; Given a set of gaming materials, a copy 
of the Game Game , and a copy of "Facilitator's Instructions", each 3^0 
student (teamed with one, two, or three other 3^0 students in the same 
major methods area) will be able to develop a simulation game desJ.gned to 
facilitate the players^ attainment of a stated behavioral objective. The 
game must satisfy all rules as stated in the Game Game . The game's 
structure must meet the classification criteria specified in the "Facili- 
tator's Instructions". The game must be developed within two hours. 

Instructional Procedure : 

1. View introductory slide/tape ( I'm Game : Simulate Me ). 

2. Peruse module. 

3. Participate in simulation game play and classification of games 
by types of objectives. 

1+. Develop simulation game to meet specified behavioral objective 
in major methods area (in teams). 

Assessment : See TPO. 



GLOSSARY 
Simulations and Games 

Instructional Games - The essential properties of an instructional game — 
to discriminate it from a non-instructional game — is that objectives are 
specified for which the game acts as the media/strategy to shape the 
learner's behavior. Therefore, if the game assists in the achievesnent 
of pre -determined behaviors contributing to the education of the learner, 
it can be classified as- an instructional or academic game. 

Gaming - The essential properties of a game are players . . . each 
striving to achieve a specified goal , and rules which specify the range 
and nature of legitimate actions by the ple^ers and establish the 
sequence within this action occurs. 
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Simulation - An operating model, reproduction, or imitation of physical 
or social phenomena, consisting of a set of interrelated factors or 
variables which together function in essentially the same maimer as the 
actual (or hypothetical) system. 

Role-playing - The practice or experience of "being someone else". It 
is employed to enable a person to attempt to understand the situation of 
another person, or it may be a fictitious role in which the player is 
seeking to acquire an understanding of relationships or actions. 

Simulation Game - A model or caricature containing a selective repre- 
sentation of reality (simulation) which utilizes role-playing and a game 
structure, with rules of play and a method of determining a winner or 
winners . 



Procedure Goal - The objective is that the players learn a process or 
procedure, or a part thereof. 

Product Goal - The objective is that the playeris build, design, formulate,- 
create, or develop a specified, tangible product. 

Fact /Concept Goal - The objective is that the players learn (through 
rote, drill, association, or memorization) a given set of rules, facts, 
concepts, or generalizations. 

Attitude Development Goal - The objective is that the players feel good, 
comfortable, relaxed, self-actualized, etc., or that the players undergo 
a modification in their attitudes or a clarification of values. 



THE GAME GAME 

OVERVIEW (SCENARIO): This is a game which will enable your team to 
design and develop an instructional simulation game (a tangible product). 

OBJECTIVE; Using the materials provided, each team will develop an 
instructional simulation game which meets the specifications outlined 
below. 

RULES: Your game must include rules, i.e.. Players' Goals, Time Limits, 
Permissible Behavior, and Winning Criteria. 

A. Players' Goals: Your game must meet the following criteria: 

1. Have clearly stated instructional objectives (what the 
learners are to learn, or produce, or feel, or how the 
learners' behaviors are to change). 

2. Be playable by groups of 8-10 players. 

3. Not exceed 30 minutes of playing time. 
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k. Not have longer than a 15 minute debriefing session. 

B. Time Limits: Each team has two hoiars to meet the goal (the 
finished product — the developed game). 

C. Permissible Behavior: 

1. You may use only the materials provided to build your game. 

2. Your game may include a debriefing session . 

3. Your game may include a list of procedures or suggested 
procedures , i.e.. Players' Roles, Playing Process, and 
Established Sequence of Events. 

U. Your game may be geared to any age or grade level and may 
be applicable to any subject area . 

5. You may use any procedure you wish to reach the objective. 

D. Criteria for Winning: The winning team will be the team that 
develops the best game — based on the following criteria sis 
judged by the panel of godparents: 

1. The game must follow all rxales stated above. 

2. The game must facilitate the players' attainment of the 
stated instructional objective . 

3. The game's structure must meet the classification criteria 
specified in your Facilitator's instructions . 

U. In case of ties, subjective consideration will be given to 
motivational appeal and simplicity . 



TOO BADI* 
designed by Madeline A. Cooke 

8-10 players 

30 min. playing time 

Three people should play as squares ; five or more should play as 
circles, depending upon the number of players. 

Throw the dice to determine who plays as a square or circle. An 
even niamber is a square, an odd number is a circle. 

The person who throws the highest number begins. 

Each player throws two dice and moves according to the tital which 
he throws • 

Players continue to move around the board until the last player 
reaches "End." 

Players ma^" remain on the space where they land, draw a card and 
move according to its directions, or throw the dice a second time. 
Which of these things a player does depends upon whether he is playing 
as a square or as a circle and also on the design of the space on which 
he lands. 

These plays have been summarized in a sketch on the game board. 
They are as follows : 

1. If a circle lands on a circle, he draws a circle card and moves 
according to the information on the card. 

2. If a circle lands on a square, he waits there until his next 
turn. 

3. If a square lands on a circle, he waits there until his next 
turn. 

k. If a square lands on a square, he draws a square card and moves 
according to the card. 

5. If either a square or a circle lands on a triangle, he gets to 
throw the dice another time and take a second turn. 

*A game designed to bring out feelings of frustration or anger when 
one realizes that he cannot win. The debriefing questions help the 
child relate this to contemporary society, where some individuals or 
groups find it difficialt to be successful because the rules are "stacked" 
against them. 

Junior-high school. 

OEA Workshop on Simulations and Gaming, Columbus, Ohio, Feb, 2-39 1973. 
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TOO BAD I 
Debriefing Suggestions 



1. Dif you enjoy playing the game? Why or why not? 

2. How did you feel when you realized that you were going to be 
the last one to finish? 

3. How coiild the game be changed in order to make it easier to play 
as a square? 

h. In the real world is it easier for some people to win or be 
successful than others? Can you name some groups of people 
who may find it more difficult to be successful than others? 
or individuals? 

5. Can you suggest some ways to change the rules of life or 
society so that some of these groups have a better chance to be 
successful? 

6. How large a role does chance or luck play in this game? In 
life? 



The game has been designed to make it easier for the circles to win* 

Those playing as circles have more chance of landing on a circle 
because there are more of them. 

The circle cards mostly direct the player to move ahead; the 
square cards \isu8J.ly direct the player to move back. 



Circle 


cards 


Square 


cards 


+3-5 


cards 


-3-5 


cards 


+2 - U 


cards 


-2 - I4 


cards 


+1-3 


cards 


-1 - 3 


cards 


-3-1 


cards 


+3-1 


card 


-2-2 


cards 


+2-2 


cards 


-1-2 


cards 


+1-2 


cards 


-10 - 2 


cards 


+10 - 2 


cards 






0 0 


0 


Q a 0 0 c 


a 


0 
D 
0 
D 
0 

a 
h 
D 




a 
<3 
0 
u 
0 
a 
0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 


A 


c 


0 
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Title: Inquiry Game 
Developer: Richard Lo and others 

Instructional Objectives 

1. To develop problem attacking skills - 

a. to observe the problem, 

b. to define the problem. 

c. collect information by listening or asking questions. 

d. to classify information. 

e. to arrive at a hypothesis. 

f. to test the hypothesis. 

g. reeva3.uate the strategy, 

h. to collect more data through research. 

2. To arrive at a reasonal^le conclusion. 

3. To develop leadership skills. 

Rules and Procedures 

1. Leader responses can be - YES, WO, or DOES NOT APPLY. 

2. Players may ask as many questions as they want, then pass. 

3. Leader calls on individuals whose hands were raised. 
1*. Time limit 10 to 15 minutes (flexible to group). 

5« Group size 8 to 10 individuals. 

6. No communication in group unless called for by leader. 

7. Leader may call conference midway through if needed. 

8. Leader may not encourage or discourage individuals by tone of 
answers . 

Examples of Problems 

1. A truck is stuck under a bridge at an imderpass . How can the 
truck be removed without damaging the bridge? 

2. "X" was at the equator. "X" was freezing to death. What is "X"? 
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3* I only travel towards the South, ^^y brother only travels 
toward the North. Why? 

^. "X" does not grow. No matter how tall you are "X" always looks 
you in the eye. What is "X"? 

Answers 

1. Let the air out of the tires and back out the truck. 

2. Ice cube. 

3. I am at the North Pole. 1^ brother is at the South Pole. 
U. Mirror. 



Title: The Direction Game 
Developer: Callahan and others 



Instructional Objectives (Procedural Goal) 

1. Students will learn how to give accurate directions. 

2. Students will learn how to take directions. 

3. Students will iicprove group work skills. 

Rules 

1. The group leader must pick up an abstract design. 

2. One student in the group is designated as the "artist". (Chosen 
by the last name beginning with the letter "M", "L", "N", etc.) 

3. He may not see the design. 

U. Only one person may speak at a time. Each member of the group 
must give the "artist" a one-sentence direction to help the 
"artist" duplicate the drawing. Once given, a direction may 
not be retracted or changed. 

5. Succeeding players may change or correct preceding player's 
directions . 

6. The game must be completed in ten or less minutes, 

T. Use the rating scale to evaluate your results. (Use about five 
minutes for this activity.) 

8. After using the rating scale, select a new "artist" (last name 
to begin with the letter closest to the end of the alphabet) and 
replay the game. 
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Procedures : The Rating Chart 

This chart is designed to help you evaluate and discuss yoiar product 
and procedxire. 

Col-1 Col-2 

1. Is your design the same size as the original? Yes No 

2. Is your design placed on the paper accurately? Yes No 

3. Is your design complete? Yes No 
h. Did your "artist" erase often? No Yes 

5. Did anyone try to correct himself while giving No Yes 
directions? 

6. Did the "artist" fail completely to understand No Yes 
a direction? 

7. Did you complete the game before time was called? Yes No 

Rate yourself — Score 

Column 1 = plus 1 point 
Column 2 = no point 

Discuss Briefing: As a group, what can you do to improve your 
direction giving skills? 

Answer these questions after game two — Did you improve? Why? 
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Title: Throw 'n' Take 
Developer: Karen First and others. 



Overview: 

The goal of this game is for children (grades 3 through 8) to 
develop a process or strategy of winning within the given rules. 

Instructional Objectives: 

1. To increase the players' memory, recall, and concentration 
skills. 

2. To develop good strategies of fair play, 

3. To analyze your own position in the game in relation to the 
position of others. 

h. Learning inference and how to predict the winner. 

Materials: 

1. Dice 

2. 8 chips per participant. 

3. Prediction cards - 32 per game (blank cards). 
■ h. 8 pencils* 

Rules and Procedures : 

1. No verbal or non-verbal communication except for asking for 
chips . 

2. Each player gets 8 chips to start each set. 

3. High die begins. Roll off between ties. 

k. Each player rolls in turn clockwise aroxand the group. 

5. A player rolls the die, then he must ask for the number of chips 
from any player he chooses. If that player doesn't 'have enough 
chips to give, he gets to take the requested number of chips 
from the requester. 

6. Players should keep their chips concealed. 

7. Three times around the board Equals a set. 
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8. At the end of a set, players must try to identify the individual 
v/ho has the most chips ajid write that name on the prediction 
card. Each player must then identify himself and the number of 
chips he has on the other side of the card. Then points are 
awarded and recorded by the group's recorder. 

9. Four sets equal one game. 

10. The winner has the most points at the end of the game. Points 
are recorded for the following: 

a. One point for the most chips at the end of each set. 

b. One point for identifying the person with the most chips at 
the end of each set. (In case of a tie, each player 
receives a point . ) 



312 - 328 



Module 



Department / Cont ext : Educational Media and Technology/Educational 
Technology 

Subject /Topic : Instructional Media and Mediated Instruction/Design and 
Construction of Materials 

Title : Preparation of Locally Produced Instructional Media 
Prerequisite : Equipment Operation Laboratory 

Over view : Student design and production of mounted visuals, overhead 
transparencies, lettered visuals, spirit duplicated materials, and use 
of Ektagraphic copy camera. 

Rationale : In the classroom the chalkboard no longer serves as the 
primary mode for illustrating or amplifying ideas. Instructional tapes, 
records, films, overhead transparencies , filiastrips, slides, and many 
other specialized devices and materials are used, singly and in concert 
to facilitate learning. Although a wide range of commercially produced 
media is available, instructional media prepared by teachers frequently 
offers the most practical approach to mediating specific learning 
situations. Teachers are often frustrated, however, in their efforts 
to meet a learner's needs because they may not have acquired the necessary 
skills to produce these media. For these reasons, this module offers 
its content and experiences to the pre-service teacher. 

General Objective : To develop understanding and skill in the prepara- 
tion of instructional media and duplication procediires. 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. Given lettering, stencils and pens, and appropriate materials, 
to produce an instructional message that is legible, centered, 
has uniform size and spacing of letters, without error. 

2. Given appropriate equipment and materials, to produce multiple 
spirit duplications that have at least one illustration, and 
contains some form of lettered or printed copy (meeting cri- 
teria in 1, above). The illustration should be recognizable, 
clear of extraneous marks, not skewed, and be produced in at 
least five clear copies, without error. 

3. Given appropriate equipment and materials, to produce a heat 
process spirit master that contains at least one illustration 
and some form of lettered or printed copy. The original must 
be clear black and white, and the spirit copy must be legible, 
and centered, with at least 5 copies, without error. 
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U. Given appropriate materials and equipment, to mount a magazine 
picture, selected for an instructional purpose, with rubber 
cement using a permanent mounting. There should he no traces 
of rubber cement , wrinkles or hubbies , and have even margins , 
without error* 

5. Given appropriate materials and eq.uipment, to motint a magazine 
picture, selected for an instructional purpose, with dry- 
mounting tissue whose completed form will not show tissue resi- 
due, which will have even margins, be free from folds and air 
pockets, and have even adhesion, without error. 

6. Given appropriate materials and equipment, to laminate the dry- 
momted picture (in 5, above) so that the picture shows no 
bubbles or creases, and the lamination material does not exceed 
the outer edge of the cardboard, without error. 

7. Given appropriate equipment and materials, to illustrate and 
letter, by hand, an instructional overhead transparency whose 
illustration is recognizable, clear of extraneous marks, and 
whose letters are at least 3/8" high, legible, evenly, spaced, 
and does not exceed six words, without error. 

8. Given appropriate equipment and materials, to produce a heat 
process overhead transparency that contains at least one 
illustration and some form of lettering' or printed copy, whose 
original is clear black and white, without extraneous marks, 
and whose copy is legible and centered, without error. 

9. Given appropriate equipment and materials, to produce an over- 
head transparency with at least one overlay, using any or all 

production techniques for producing transparencies where the 

overley(s) is in register, lays flat, and is firmly hinged to 
the transparency frame, without error. (Objectives 7 and 8, 
above, may be combined to meet this objective). 

10. Given appropriate equipment and materials, to produce a heat 
process color- lift overhead transparency that is free from clay 
residue and wrinkles, that has a sharply defined image and 
color (s), and no blank spots, without error. 

11. Given appropriate material and equipment, to adhere an illustra- 
tion to a cloth-mounting material that is without wrinkles or 
creases, and where the clcthbacking does not exceed the outer 
margins of the picture, nor do the outer margins of the picture 
exceed the cloth backing, without error. 

Instructional Procedures ; 

1. Sign up for foxor {k) hoiirs in the Media Production Laboratory 
(a-Hall 200E). 
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2. Pick up packet of production materials from U-Hall 200E. 

3. Purchase or borrow at least one felt marking pen Ce.g»j Magic 
Marker , El Marko , Marks alot ) . 

k. Bring in 5 color magazine pictures that range in size between 
U" X 5" and 8" by 10". 

5. Choose either of the following procedures: 

a. Testing-out procedure: Produce the materials specified 
by the 11 stated objectives. 

b. Self-instructional Procedure: For each objective: 

1) Read the directions included in this packet, and/or 

2) View the appropriate 8inm film loop 

3) Produce the specified instructional material, to meet 
a behavioral objective that you choose or write. 

6. Have produced material evaluated by instructor or graduate 
assistant, using the criterion checklist. 

7. Continue procedure until aJ-1 materials have been produced and 
evaluated as acceptable by stated criteria* 

Assessment : See the enabling objectives. 
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Checklist 

Modulo 07: Vroparalion of Locally Produced Instructional Media 



Name Term 



Last, Fli*st 

Advisor 



Evaluator 



Objective 



Criteria 



NC AC 



lettering with 
stencil 6t nens 



si^irit duplication 
containing 
illustration & 
lettered copy 



heat process 
spirit master of 
illustration & 
lettered copy 



1) 

3) 
A) 
5^ 



Legible 

centered 

"ill i f orm sir.e 

.. i>r»ropriate spacing of letters 
a^v.-eo with student objective 



1) lettered copy meet criteria 
n "a", fi illustration meet 
following criterion, 

2 ) ro. CO gn i zab J e 

■.V' clear of extraneous marks 
/O not skewed 

5) at least 5 clear copies 

0) agree with student obiective 



1) clear black and white original 

2) legible copy 

3) centered copy 

^) at least 5 copies 

5) agree with student obiective 



mount magazine 
picture witii 
rubber cement on 
permanent mounting 



mount magazine 
picture v/it'i dry-- 
mount tissue 



L) no residue of rubber cement 

2". no wrinkles 

3) no bubbles 

4) *ias even margins 

5) agree with student objective 



1) not show tissue residue 

2) l)as even margins 

3) no wrinkles 

4) .lo air nockets 

5) smooth and even adhesion 

6) agreos x/ith student objccLlve 
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Objective Criteria '"C , AC 


MC . 


f. Lamnate a I) no air pockets 
dry'-TOounted 2) no wrinkles 
picture 3) lamination material does not 

exceed the outer edge of the 
cardboard 
A) agrees with student objective 


1 

i 
1 

i 


! 


i 


g. Lo hand illustrate 1> iJlustration is recogn.l>sable 

an overhead 2) illustration clear of extraneous 
t raiisparency marks 

3* letters are at least 1/4" high 
letters are legible 

5) letters are evenly s]>aced 

6) letters do not exceed six words 

7) agrees with student obiective 






1 

1 


♦leat process 1) original is clear black & white 

overhead trans- 2) orij^inal without extraneous marks 

oarency containing 3) cony Ls legible 

both illustration & 4) copy is centered 

lettering 3) agrees with student objective 









i. overhead 1; overlay is in register 
transparency 2) overlay lays flat 
with overlay 3) firmly hinj^ed 

4) agrees with student objective 








j. Color-lift J) no clay residue 
transparency no wrinkles 

!i) no air pockets 

4) image sharply defined 

^) c.i^loris) sharply defined 

b) no blank spots 

7) agree with student objective 








k. cloth-back a 1) no creases 
picture 2) no wrinkles 

3) cloth-backing does not exceed 

edge of picture 
A) Picture does not exceed cloth edge 
5) agrees with student obTective 








H 
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WRICO SIGN MAKER SYSTEM 

T»ie Wr,co S.gn.M3K.r system (364) con. 
guides, a metal gu.de holder, and a brush 
?r2 LT"I''''"- ^•'"^^^ ^^"ge *n heigh? 
oMetter sty.es to choose from, inch.dmg 
modern niathematics symbols. The S.^n 
Wakens aa fdeal lettering system ?Jr 
prewnng posters; signs; charts. grTphs- 

lure, and slide titles; flash cards. 

Instructions 

I- ^°«"lhe pen fJ65,i). press plunger 
down and insert only the bruM, por 

Znl T ^"^ 
wismg the pen. release the plonger 

s o-iy. The pen ,s now re'dy fo 

use. To 3d,ust the pen properly for 

he end of the brush is even with 
toon,,, jnwt 

brush ,s not out far enough. t;;rn 

lut ."o" "''^- b-sl 

out 00 far. turn the nut fo the left 
F.na,|y. turn ,he adjustment nut a 

the brush ,s recessed slightly fh.J 
permit the ,nK to ffow'ir ! 

r!!?;.''* "'"''^ allow for 2 
■nked lines (3656). 

Place the metal guide holder on the 

rubber str,ps on the bottom of the 
header set firmly upon the surface 
^366). .f^en rest the lettering guioe 



Modern mathematics s»..!&ofs- 

!dLA0Of]€Un: 




|er|c 



m ?hp I H.inneJ tho guide ho^'-Jcr. 
Thts permits the gutde to he moved 
smoothly to the right or. left with- 
out touching the surface to be let- 
tered, thus preventing inn smudges. 
The guide holder slays securely m 
position wherever it is placed.. This 
eliminates the necessity for such ac- 
cessories as straightedges, weights, 
thumbtacks, or tape. 
Move the lettering guide so as to 
position the first letter where de 
sired on the lettering surface. Insert 
the pen m the first letter. Hold the 
pen vert«cdiiy and gUcic it through 
the letter form. Best results are ob 
tained with very light pressure on 
the point. Many of the characters, 
both letters .ind numbers, are made 
complete wth a single opening. 
Some requce tviro openings. For ex* 
ample, when making the letter B 
(367), use .my vertical line and then 
move tf e gi:.de until the curved por 
tion of th#* B '.s in position to com 
plete the *eiter. 

Slide the guide to the next letter 
and repeii* the process (368). 
The lowercase ietters c. f. i. /, I, m. 
n, 0. r, b. v. K. y. and z are 
made by simply following the proper 
openirgs (369) The other letters 
require two openings. Part of the 
letter is made with one openmg and 
completed with the other. The open- 
ings used for these letters are also, 
indicated. 





(367; 





<nriO|rsfyvvxy: 



V ir w 



(369) 
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irit Process Duplication 



\\}lr paper ropics of matrrials lu^.oded in Iracliing r.iw be profliuTd }iy many 
rlijp^ rasi< ^( ami Ica.-f c^pl*^si^ e m»Mh< ft [o mnkc miillijfio <-»>pi(i4 is 
H (Juplir.Udr. Tliis rnarluno, no matlfr w'!>al the brand name, is usually 
\\v *'<lino'* nKU'ltinr and is found in alnu>si rv< ry school, 
spirit or diKo procc>s i^i based upon fhr trarjsfrr of a soluble dyr from a 
In \hc <:opi(»s. As ihe blank copy pap<T starts through the mat hinc, it is 
<m1 with a >olvent. A> it continues throiigh, it is pressed against ihe master, 
enl dissolvrs a small amount of the dye on the master. The dissolved dye 
lo Ihe copy .-}M'(*t. \Vl)en the paper comes <»nt of the machine, the wiling 
jjg on ihe niasirr has been reprodu<*ed on the copy. Each time the handle 
laehine is turned, another copy is produced until the dye on the master is 
d. 

peralion of spirit duplicators is quite simple once the user gets to know 
itie. Karh brand is a little different, but the same basic controls will be 
1 all. It is a *:ood idea lo ask an experienced operator to **take you 
an unfanniiar machine before you use it. This section will cover basic 
on regarding spirit duplicators and the preparation of masters from 
)ie» are f>rinted. 

asters are usually supplied as a unit, composed of the master sheet and 
heet, wiiich is simitar in appearance to heavy carbon paper. The dye 
sualty attached to the master sheet at one end. A thin protective slip 
aced beiween the master and dye sheets to prevent any tk&nsfer of the 
he master sheet during handling. 



Inntmrtwnai A:*.1v<-aj*I* 





SUP SHC^T 



Preparing the Matter 



Kemovc the slip sheet from the 
unit before sUrting to work. 




WriCr or lypo on the surface of ihe 
tnaiilrr. Even and firm pressure is 
dt'sirablr* The pressure of type- 
writer key or pen against the mas- 
ter causes the transfer of the dye. 



o/rro. 




Typing errorsii should he correcled 
before I he master unit is removed 
from the lypewrilrr. If the open end 
of tiie master unii is inserted in the 
type%inriter, the typist will have easy 
avce^^s to the back of the master page 
when making corrections. 




Spirit l*rtiri'%x /)ri/i/r«-(|{|<iii 
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liiiit ri»r^v;)r4l (ar rti(Mt;:h (u sr|Kiralr 
Kir uuis(or \U v sjuvls M \hr error. 
|>inj: ;t slKirp kiiilV ur r:i/or liladr, 
in'l'nlly srraju' llu* <i\r rlrju^sil fn>!n 
0 Muislrr ill iUv point of rrn^r wilh- 
Lit l^ri^iikinji Ihr surfiur of iUc mas- 
|r. Ne\K cut or [viXT a small picor of 
\e d\r >h(Tl from a ronirr or olhrr 
Lir^in ;ir<M. IM;ic*«' llir puHT brhind 
jn.islcr sti (luit il will vover Ihr 
M lo l>r t'orrrrhNl. Uoll ihr uiiii 
;k in \Uv niin tniir jiwl ihr ror- 
|l Irttcrs oti Uir miisUT. Hrmovc thr 
|rt» of i\yv shrrt Iwftirr ronl inning. 
|rrrrtion prnrils imti tapcii dosif^iK'd 
Mirs purpt>sr sutiplify corrrrlions. 

To draw or }i,ind letter on Ihr stcn* il, plarf (hr masher unit on a firm, smooth 
fare\ For (iiin iincs, nse a hall point j)rn; fi>r widrr lines, use a 3h or 4h pencil 
Vpnu'd or %vurn down to product' the drsirrd linr width. 

you i^rv ronfidcnt of your skills, make yo\ir drawings dir( cHy on the niasior. 
loii pr^'ftT (o t'xprrimrnt first or ropy a diau,iii;:, do so nu traviiig paprr. Clip 
■paper to the masttT* and go over the linr- wi!h onougii pn*ssnre lo transfer the 

idor ad<l> murh lo d>jplu:atrd materials T ne luosl <.onunordy u^ed dye sheets 
l a ptirplr image because more copies can i^^ obtained from purple dye. Ked> 
II, blue, and black dye sheets are available a! a slightly higher price. Making a 
irolor master involves nothing more than mo>nng the master from one color 
4ieel to another and drawing or typing each area using a dye sheet that will 
lice the desired color. When the completed master is run, multicolored copies 
le produced. 



|ting the Spirit Duplicator 

spirit duplicator probably gels more use than any other machine in a 
Since almost every teacher will be using the duplicator ai one time or 
r, each user should make sure that it is clean and ready for the next user. If 
king appears to be wrong with the machine, notify the office so that it can 
bkcd and serviced by a repairman. 

Ire starting work, be sure there is an adequate supply of duplicating fluid in 
Id reservoir and that the machine is clean and ready for use. Before attach- 
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luifuclional Matermh 



MAi.rru gpiRiT fiuio 




CONTKOlL 

ing the master U> the drum, turn the fiuir! on so that it will have tirne to flow into 
the moistening system. 

The master sheet is inserted into ihe holding slot on the drum with the dye side 
out« One end will be secured by the bar^ the other end is left loose. Be sure that 
the master is centered on the drum before closing the holding bar release lever. 

/ 

MASTE«*OYe 



BAR 
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Spint I^torrax Duplirafion 



H:hs* rollris ji^nl \)\avr flu* 

p;i|H'r in Ihr rrcrisinj: Iruy, Thr p;i[HT 
)nusl hr uinl<T ♦mhI iijiainst tlir shrrt 
srparalor so lhat only oiu* ^^hrrl of 
piiprr amII ho frd into i\\v machine 
wilh rarh turn of Ihc rrnnk. Thrn 
lowrr ihr foed rollers inlo place on 
Iho paper. 

Sri ihr pri'ssure indirator lo low or 
one. Increase ihr pressure selling 
every twenty -five or thirly copies. 
This will assure thai tl^e quatily of the 
print will he eonsislnnt Ihroughout 
Ihr run and the masler will produce 
nioro 4'opies. 




SHU I T SHV^a^TOR 




lie sure thai paprr i> fed wto the mariiini wilh eaeh revoliilion «.'f Ihe <Tank. if 
tlie papt^r doe?; n)l t'ei i! ^moolhly, slop liw- niM-hii^e and cheek ' >ur ;atjus(ments. 
The lwi> luosl loininon causes of feedinj^ proWems are: (I) itic !Ved roUot'S have 
noj been luwved it)tv position on Ihe paper supply, or (2) ciie pres-jjire has not 
heeii turned on. 



Some ma'^hines are e'Miippcd wilh a 
♦ otmler thai shows Iht* uumi>er of 
copies printni. A knob or wheel at the 
side of ihe counlrr ejui be used lo 
re s<»t the counter to zero for each 
Iron. % 



When you luve finish* d ihc la>t ruru turn oU* l!ie fit/id anri rric;i r 'fi? pr<'ssurc. 
|H<* sure to l(Mve Ihc in:ii hirir • irnn .md reiuly for the nr\t ns<'r. hi ah fairru\ss lo 
|\i»ur colleapui s rio not ignore Ihis urnvrmen lav. . 

(.leatuip, for ihc mo^t \a<l . ;\ :iin?ole pro«-A's?i. jKm' on Ihc yn.ssU f <ir,un e.an be 
removed with a clean fioth ciampened with spirit duplication Huid. (.iii^esctJoth ifi 
Ivery ahsorbenl and works well for elcaTsup. Ai.y jvjper caught in or imdet the 
Imachine shouki be removed. 
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Thermocopy Processes 



Basic lerms usnd in this process arc: 

Original: The malt^rial from which a copy can be made. 
Copy: Keproduclions made from an orif!;inal. 

Set: The ori«;inal and iherniocopy material— assembled and ready to he 
insi'ried in'o llic lhcr«niicopy niiichiiic. 

In contrast lo tlie diazo procef;s which requires exposure {u light and 
&:uhsivi]uenl chemical development, thrrmo processes uiili/e materials (luit 
sensitive lo heal gexier.ticd hy an inTraml lanip in the copying unit. It is a one ^Irp 
process. The set is carried through the machine on a continuous belt and returned 
ready for use*, without any additional production steps. 

Thermocopy mi.teri if.s have been designed to serve several different purposes. 
With a thermocopy mv;chine it is possible to make paper copies, transparencies in 
black and white or c^ilor, spirit duplication masters^ mimeograph stencils, and 
laminated original^*. Assembly of the set and spocd settings on the machine will 
differ according to th<t^ thermocopy materials being used, but the insertion of the 
set into the machine and the retrieval of processed materials is the same for all 
processes. 

Prtparing the Original 

Good thermocopies can be obtained from commercialiy printed matter or from 
teacherproduced originals that have been printed^ typed^ or drawn on smooth 



whilr \Ht\)i\ wiili >of( jK'iinl or \utUi\ ir»k, ( )ri;;Mi.'i' • < alsii Im* prepared j>y 
('(Mnhiiun;: prt'itcil niiilf riii^H fit»rn n(*w:^p«p(*rs aii<l n .- -rs wi(h lypowriltcmir 
liaiid-ldlnt ii iiwtl ilitislralious. (ttiustralions uiiti : not drawn on ihc 




(n ordrr lo oi*fain good topies, all printing, IclU^rinj;, and silustrations must 
havr rlcur, solid blrc k ijri(*K. llolored lines or areas usually runnot be reproduced 
iisin}; Ihc ihrrmocopy proress. 



<Mii table for TlK'rmocopy Process 

Typt*wriUrn ivxi (must be sharp and 
blaitk) 

(*.arbon copies (use the first carbon) 
Mimeographed copies 
Printed Materials 
India ink 

Pencil (use a soft #2 pencil) 



Unsiiitablo lor ''hermocopy Process 
Ditto or spirit process prints 
Many fourHain pen inks 
Most fell pens 
Most hall point pens 
Colored pencils 

Printed colory (will not reproduce al 
alt or will be copied as black or grey) 



Transparencies 

UUu k line transparencies on a clear or tinted background arc prepared in this 
manuiT. 
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1. S<'lcct ihv proper control setting, 
which i> normally v\ fh * m''dium 
range. 

2. Makf' a hcl of the <>i igiriaK Tacr up, 
and (he infrared-srrjsitiv^' traiispar- 
i*ncy >i\et'\ witii ihe uotcfi m Ihc 
iipp<T right-hand corn<;r. 

3. In.^i'Tt viu set \nio the cov-y 
niachi:;^ U.c i\ .;icr*. • 
shcei on iop. 




spirit Masters 



fnttruciiofml Maa^riaU 



M.i.-lcr.*- fnr hni- on i\\v -r»lril flii|>lii iHor pr. ;)«r« i i>y Ifir following nM'llif)(]. 
1o avoid jirolvli in'^ ;tiw;i\ > u^r i» pl.ivijr r^nri^T, 

2. Make a htI follows u«-ing [\\c |>j.istir ( arnrr jnu* IihsciI from ihf 8ii[j()lif*r. 
a» Place original fart, op in liie rarrn r. 

b. Place ihrrmo :na^<*(T over origiiial witfi ific iliin fuip. r aidt? uj>« (He e^urc to 
remove the protective paper found helwf.en Ihr d\r bherX and llic front of 
the unit.) 




3. rioM^ the rarrier and in^Tt in machim^, fiin^cd end first. 

4. After exposure, sc^paralc [hv plastic dvc sluvt from the paper master with a 
gentle peeling mention Rrtnove paper iiiasirr from the dye ^hrrl and ihr 
master is ready tt) use in tlic spirit duplicator. 

Depending upon the manufacturer, ihrsc units may be idcrtified as "Tlierrno 
Masters/' **Thormo Spiril Masters/' *'TraMSof;>\ Uruls/' or other similar names. 
They are speciatly manuiacturrd for use in the Ihermo equipment. Regular spirit 
master units will not v ork in this process. Plarrnient of t^^j original may vary 
depending upon the units purchased. Check the directions on the box. 



Never mc st .ple^ P*^!*^*" ' ^^P^ other 
metallic materials on >ets winch will 
be used in a copy machine. They will 
damage the trans-^ort belt and rollers. 
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[LD MOUNTING 

IBBER CEMENT MOUNTING 

^ber cement mounting is a quick. 
\y, ana clean technique. It is icieal for 
jnting many flat instructional ma 
lals such as prints, photographs, 
Iwings. and precut letters. Rubber 
nent ts an easy spreadtng adhesive 
J HMHing paper to paper, doth, leather, 
|s$, nr^etal wood, and other surfaces, 
quality cement is noowrinkling. 
curling, and easily removed from 
i>F>orous surfaces by rolling it off with 
Igers or a rubber cement eraser. To 
mure good adhesive quality, the cement 
putd be stored in brown bottles and 
bt away from high temperatures. It 
puld be thinned with rubber cement 
Inner (solvent) if the cement does not 
|w f'-eely from the brush used to apply 
Special plastic or glass dispensers 



(201) 



with a built-in brush are available. 

Before starting tho mounting, trim 
the visual to the desired size (200). The 
trimmed visual is then positioned on the 
mounting board, and a small, light pen- 
cil guideline is placed at each corner 
(201), A thin, even coat of rubber 
cement is applied (202) to the back of 
the visual This shoufd be done with 
smooth, even brush strokes, making 
sure the entire surface is covered. Going 
back over rubber cement which is not 
thor oughly dry wilf cause scuffing and 
produce a rough surface; the result will 
b-.' an 'mperfect ^nounting. 

Apply a coat of rubber cement to 
the mounting board, extending it slightly 
beyond the guide marks (203). Better 
o.thesi^n will be assured if the brush 
strokes are at a 90° angle to those used 
on the bBck of the visual. Allow the 



1(203) 




(204) 
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(205) 



rubber cement to dry. Place two sheets 
of household wax paper on the cemented 
surf<ice of the mounting board so they 
slightly overlap at the center (204), 

The wax surface prevents the vis- 
ual from adhering to the mounting board 
during positioning. Place the visual on 
the wax paper with corners registereu 
on the guide marSts (205). Firn^ily hoJd 
the lower half of the picture in place as 
the top sheet of wax paper is withdrawn 
(206). This permits the two rubber- 
cement/d surfaces to come into direct 
contact with each other. NeKt. remove 
the bottom wax sheet (207). 

Finally^ smooth down the surface 
of the visual, starting in tiie center ?nd 
working tn an outward direction (208). 
It is advisable to use a protective sheet 



(206) 




of clean paper over the visual to pre- 
vent damage to the surface <P09). Often 
a smalt rubber roller is used for this 
purpose. When the visual is firmly 
mounted, remove excesr, rubber cement 
by gently rubbing with a finger niong 
the edges of the visuai. A rubber cement 
eraser can also be U5.fld to remove ex- 
cess cement. £rase (lio guide marks, 
and the rnoDniin^^ is compfpJod {2J0}. 

The technirjue of mounting just 
(.lescnbcci is often re1':rre(i lo rs a per- 
manent method. It ij; not truly .» perma- 
nent mounting, howev:;*. Thr; qari.'ity of 
the rubber cement iwA, iho mounting 
tcchniaue used, and iho 3tr>ra(::o nondi 
tions will determine to a great oxlunt 
how long the mount will last. 



f209> 
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WAX MOUNTING 

Wan adhcsives hnve become a ver/ 
popular mounting substance, especially 
for people involved in the process of 
assembling pastt-up art materials or 
creating displays involving three dimeri* 
sional objects. This family of adhesives 
may be found in several forms. 

For the person interested in creat* 
tng displays, including both two- and 
thrse*dimenstonal materials, there is a 
wax adhesive stick often referred to as 
bulletin-board wax. To use, take a small 
portion of this wax, roll it into a small 
ball, and place it on the contact point 
of the material to be mounted. Then 
position the material on the surface it 
is to be mounted on and press it firmly 
Into place. This method can be used to 
suspend flat materials and lightweight 
three-dimensional objects. When the 
material is removed from the display, 
the small lump of wax may be scraped 
off and used again. 

Another form in which wax adhe- 
sive material may be procured is that 
of wax discs. These are small phstic 
discs coated on both sides with adhe- 
sive wax. They may be obtained In a 
variety of siies (Spending upon the 
siie of material to be mounted. The 
disc is placed at the contact point of the 
material to be mounted and pressed 
a^iflK the mounting Surface. 

Spray wax adhesive In an aerosol 




can is excellent for coating materials 
with a pressure-sensitive coating of wax. 
it is waterproof, wrinkleproof. colorieoi. 
and fast drying. It is used primsri^y 
on two-dimensional materials. One of its 
most important chairacteristics is that 
it will permit rcpositioninii of material 
on the mounting surface. When the final 
position Is decided upon, burnish the 
material down with a hard, smooth in- 
strument. Spray wax adhesive is easy to 
use. Place the material to be coated 
face down on a large, clean piece of 
paper. Spray evenly over the back of 
the material (211) in a smooth back- 
and-fortb motion, being sure to coat 
the edges thoroughly. Allow a short tinrie 
for drying. The material is then ready to 
press in place. For removing unwanted 
adhesive, follow the directions on the 
can. 

The wax coating machine has been 
designed for people needing to coat 
quantities of material with wax adhesive. 
It Is an electrical device for heating and 
applying adhesive wax. These wax coaters 
range from small hand-held spreaders to 
automatic paper-fed machines capable 
of handling large sheets. As the material 
passes through the machine (212), it Is 
coated with a layer of pressure-sensitive 
wax. Material coated by this method may 
be adhered to surfaces such as paper, 
plastic, foil, film, tissue, and fabrics. As 
with spray wax adhesive, this material 
may be repositioned* When the final 
posltton is set, the material Is then 
burnished Into place. 



(21 i) 
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Mounting Instructional iVIateriais 



Dry Mounting 

Basic terms used in this proi*e5y- arc: 

Dry Monnt Press: A machine (h- 

signed to provide even heat and 

pressure when dry mounting; flal 
materials. 

Tacking Iron: A fimall iron used to 
prepare materials for the press. 

Dry Mounting Tissue: Thermo-adhesive 
^heel with an adhesive coating on 
both sides. 



Cloth R<t( hm(i: While cloth with a 
iherino'iidht^^vc coating on one 
side. 

Laminating Film: Clear plastic sheet 
with ihermo^adhcsive coating on 
one side. 

Set: Materials assembled and ready 
to be placed in the dry mounting 
press. 



Dry mounting! is an easy, siife method for attaching flat materials such aa 
<lo«'uments« illustrations, photographs, and printed matter to a stiff hacking 
without using liquid adhesives. It can also be used to laminate the surface of flat 
materials with a protective plastic coating or to attach a flexible cloth backing to 
large maps or other display iteme that need to be protected or strengthened. 
Laminated illustrations printed on certain kinds of paper can be transferred from 
the paper to the laminating film and used as transparencies on the overhead 
projector. 

A dry mounting press is required for most of the processes descriljcd here. The 
preaa is actually littin more than a large flat iron designed to provide the proper 



Pim Operation and Batic Dry Mountmg 
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Prrs3» opt ration ami llic assemoty if the set is K:mp!e- Before beginfii.ng work, 
turn the press on and select the proper temperature. The directions here arc for 
general purpose dry mounting tissues. 



Sr* llu* lomprrature control to 
225 drgrecs. On most presses a 
green lig:ht will glow until the 
press reaches the selected 
temperature. 




2. Prc-heat the tacking iron to a 
medium hent. If a tacking iron is 
not available^ the tip of a hand 
iron will do just as well. 




3. After the press is hot, the picture 
and backing should be pre-heated 
for about a minute to remove any 
moisture that might rause bubbles 
in the finished product. Always 
use a clean cover sheet for both 
front and back of the set to pre- 
vent materials from sticking to the 
press. A large sheet of ordinary 
school newsprint paper works well 
as a cover sheet. 
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combination of heat and pressure. Moat presscfl have a temperature selector 
that the correct heat for dry mounting, cloth backings or Uminating can 
select ed« 

The tcniperafure for most dry mount- 
ing work ranges belwcen 180 degrees 
and 270 degrees. If your press dors 
not have a temperature control, check 
I he temperature with a moistened 
finger. The platen should he hot 
enough to produce a slight sizzle. The 
time and temperature requinid will 
vary dep^mding upon the materials to 
be mounted* and the backing used. It 
is necessary to experiment with vari- 
ous materials until you have had 
enough experience with the machine 
to know how the process and the 
press work. 



4. Place the pioturo to he inoimtrd 
fm'p down on a an Mirfacc an<l 
covrr willi a shrrC of \\xy mount- 
ing tissue. Using the tacking iron, 
tack the tissue to ;iic hack of the 
illustration in the center only. Use 
care to avoid wrinkling the tiss^ie 
or the picture. 



5. Trim the picture and tissue to- 
gether to the desired size. This will 
eliminate excess tissue projecting 
from the edge of the illustration. 
If a paper cutter is not available^ 
use a metal-edged ruler and a 
sharp knife. Scissors do not work 
weU. 



6. Position the trimmed tissue and 
illustration on the mounting 
board. Since thcrmo-»dhesive tis- 
sues are not adhesive at room tem- 
peratures, the print can be movcii 
freely and placed exifCtly where 
you want it on the mount. When 
the print is in position, lift the 
comers of the illustration and (ack 
the tissue to the mounting board. 



Monnling ln$trurtinnnl MntrriaU 



Po noi tat'k ihrouph the^illustra' 
lion this may aoum' wrinklvs tn 
the finished product. The piclurc 
is now fasteniMl to I he tissue and 
the tissite to the mountin*; board. 
This ensures against shifting of ma- 
terials during the rest of the pro- 
cnsisftnd still allows Iioth picture 
and tissue to lie completely flat. 

7. Place the .set in a clean cover fol- | 
der, insert face up, and close the ; 
press. Average mngaxine prints 
require vh^Ul to ten seconds to 
bond. Heavier materials may re- 
quire additional time. 

Some dry mounting presses hnve a red j 
light that flashes once each second 
while the press is closed. The flashes 
are not entirely accurate, but they 
give an indication of how long the ma- 
terial has been in the press. 

If bubbles: show up in thr mounted 
picture, the bond is not complete and 
the materials should be returned to 
the press. To prevent curling of the 
mounted picture after removal, place 
it under a weight while cooling. 



Ctoth Backing 

In lliis S4Mii4>n lliorino-atilK^sivr i loll* l».u'kin{;; will lir r* I^^t: I h» liy iUr ixativ 
name Charter, (lharlcx can ho »phr<l flijx harls, grap!: . s;uui uthir hin;r 
mbir:ii iu> lul malcriali). (.iharlcx iMii Ked nial<'ridi.s can be roiird. u^disul, and hinged 
for r.tsy sU>r:ige a ad uhs 

Chartex is smoolh one m(I<* nnd r >ti^l: on Ihr othrr; the sinoolh side is the 
adheHive side. Chartcx can he apjdied Jiuccessfully to nniall materials with a hous*!- 
hold iron. To be absoiuleuly siire liiat the < loih has bonded to the materiais, use a 
dry mounting prei^s whenever possible. The prefifi is designed to provide the heat 
and pressure required to produce a good bond. 

Directions for application of Charlex are: 

1. Preheat the ptcss to 200 degrees. 

2. Pre-dry the materials to he hacked and iron out wrinkles. 

3. When working with large materials, place the materials face up on the smooth 
adhesive side of the (-hartex. 

4. Mark the corners of the map or rhart on the Charlex with a penriJ. Determine 
how much addition>iI backing ^should he allowed at the top and bottom to 
attach honkfi or hanger bars. Cut the Cbartex to size with sharp scissori^ or a 
metal-edged ruler and a sharp knife. Press the ruler down firmly while cutting. 

5. Tack along one edge to minimize problems of wrinkling and buckling. Avoid 
markf. by using a clean sheet of paper between the tacking iron and the 
illustration^ 
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6« VUvc the matcriai and harking 
hrtwrrti protiM*! ivc paper .>hrfis 
and insert in thr pross. If Ihn 
materials arr iargrr than the prrss, 
tak(* several **bitos" with the press 
to eover tfi(; entire area. In this 
ea>e it is a p)<)J idea to start in the 
<u*nter of the material and work 
out to the ends. When positioning 
a new set ior^ ni the press, he sure 
thai the press will overlap an ineh 
or two of l}ie previously honded 
seet ion. With large materials, 
someone to help position the 
materials as ihey are moved may 
be needed. 

Five to cipht seeonds should be enough to complete the bonding. If the bond is 
not eomplete, return the materials to the ^ress for a few more seconds. Bonding is 
not eomplete until the materials have eooled completely. Keep the material flat 
until cool. 



Laminating 

l aminating fibn is a lough clear plastir roati'd on our ide with a thermo- 
settuig adhesive. Pielures, wor^ho^k paj^es, m;ips, l:'av< , f.ihrics, and similar 
ni;tt«*ti;ils ran he lanunalr/j ff>|- displav. in Uul, ;iny 'Lit riiil'Tial*^ w!)ieh are 
handlt d ;i gitMt deai t an Ur proi^i trri jnd pr(>« r\e(i iiy i.uniuation. It is also 
possible to US4* this process to trajisl'er printed ilhistratioi from eertain types of 
papier to laminating plastie for use asoverhirad trans[»arenries. 

The rough or frosted side of the laminating film is the adhesive side. If you 
have matte finish laminatin*^ fihn, the adhesive side can be determined in two 
way>: (I) the plastie curU toward its adiiesive side, and (2) the adhesive can be 
seraped from the plasiie wiih u shai[> blade. 

To laminate flat materials pi? -heat the press to 270 degrees. When the press is 
warm, pre-dry the materials u> remove any moisture, ^wen though the adhe.sive 
fdm is not involved in the pre-drying, always use a cover sheet. Inks and some 
coalings will gtiek to the press if a cover sheet is not used. 

After the materials ha\r hi en pre dried, this is the lamitKuing procedure: 

1. Place the materials to be laminated face up on a clean surface and cover with 
laminating film. The adhesive surface must be against the picture surface. 
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It is not lo (at k hrninatini; mnlrri*! ov^n l!unw.;;i vt nin anil iiftrri 
♦IiiTicull (o haiidic. If ii is nccrssary Ui lark Ihr. matorla.^, l: •rarefully in Ihr. 
rrnt(*r of ihc iihi.s(ra(ion using n dran siip fhrrf lictwcurti (he tacking iron and 
Uic plasiic. The slip sheet will help lo avoid wrinkles in (he piantic. 

2. Trim Ihe laminating plastic to the siime si/.e as the iilustration to minimize the 
possibility of wrinkles or buhhies in the finished lamination. 

3. IMaee the nialeriials between elean cover sheets and insert in Ihe press. One 
minute shotdd be siiffieient for niosl materials. 

SflvcTy spots on ni<aterials removed from the pre^s are Imhhles and indicate that 
the material should he returned to the press until the adhesive has bonded to the 
flhistration. Bubbles may occur for a variety of reasons. If moisture is £hc cause, 
pricking each bubble several times with a pin or knife point will. release the 
moisture and allow the adhesive to adhere to the picture surface. 

A final note, thin materials that have been laminated on one aide will tend to 
curl. To prevent curling, laminate both sides of the illustration. 



Picture Transfer 

Transparencies for the overhead 
projector eiin be made from the 
clay-coated papers used in many pop- 
ular magazines. To identify clay- 
coated paper, moisten your finger and 
rub a white portion of the page. If a 
white, chalky residue appears on your 
finger, the paper is clay-coated and 
the illustration can be transferred lo 
laminating plastic. 

The direetions f(»r pirture transfer are: 

1. Follow the three slt^ps previously 
deseribed in the lamination pro- 
cess. For best it'sulls in the fin- 
ished transparency, trim tin*, lam- 
inatint; film sii^htly smaller than 
Ihe magazine pa^e and place it on 
the page without tacking. (lover 
and plae<» in Ihe press. Allow a 
little extra time in the press to 
assure a good bond. 

2. After removing the page from the 
press, soak it in warm water. To 
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>{)(mmI IIio SfWikiti^, add a f'^*' drops 
of liquid dflrr;wnl lc> Ihr walrr. 

3. WhriJ tl)oroii}j;li!y st>akr<l, ihc 
paper can lie sc^parated from the 
pla^itic. Since ihe adhesive can 
penetrate ihe ink on ihe page but 
not the (»lay undercoating, the ink 
is transferred from the paper to 
the laminating filt^n* 




4. Next, scrub the ink side of the 
plastic with a sponge to remove 
any opaque ciay residue. If the 
clay is not thoroughly removed, 
the transparency will be dull and 
lifeless. 



5. 



6. 



Rinse and dry the ta-ansparenny 
thoroughly. To hold the plastic 
flat during the final step, tape the 
film, ink side out on a flat back* 
ing. A small piece of tape at each 
corner will do the job nicely. Coat 
the ink with a clear plastic spray 
and allow it to dry thoroughly. 

Attach the finished picture trans- 
fer to a cardboard mount and it is 
ready to use. 
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Overhead Transparencies 




iiaiHl-drawn traMspjuMirios arir easy and inexpensive lo make. Tlicy fill the gap 
hetwron professionally produei^d transparenetes, usually designed lo serve a 
general inslrueiionai purpose, and a teacfier's need for transparencies designed to 
meet a specific instri ctinnal goal. Depending upon the materials used, such 
transparencies can be temporary or permanent. They are prepared by tracing or 
drawing direetty on l icat acetate sheets with India ink, acetate inks, felt pens or 
special marking pencils. 

Drawing Materials 

Hefore buying any of these marking materials, try them out in Hie store to he 
sure that they will work on the acetate sheet. Some plastics take inks well and 
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Mimr do nol. Some l^ul (^#?n8 do not work wv]i ^su nvriw ^. .VJiiny (;r<!««« or wax 
pciicih arc itot (r«;n-jM( f tu mkii rLjgarcllmof nirii' 4;oU>r wiii pnijcrt ii.H black imc*ti. 

Filt P^iH 



Foil pens an' availuliic tfi m«. ity ttolors) and tips thai wit! meet mmV proi)urli<in 
nfcds for Imnd^madv tran&(piireriojo8. They can br U8r.d fot- lettering, lines, and 
eolorrd areas. 




FINE AAC:09Uiv\ BOkO &JtTRA&OLl> 



Look for pens thai ront^in per»nam:nt, vvai\^f proof, i<nd quick-drying ink.»i. 
\Valer-bui;t: ieSt pens, inieadcd lor w^e ort patuT, do not work well on acetates. 
MoisiUire, even pcrspirutioi^. or iiands, may cjuiee water baftc inks to run on the 
transparency. 

Pencils 

Crease or wax penciis are commonly used for temporary Ininsparem^ies. They 
are availaliie in several color.s and can lie eras<Hl with eillu^r a damp or dry cloth, 
depending on Ihe p; licit nsrd. The lines i;an he narrow or hold depending upon 
the sharpness of the pr neil. Check lo be sure that the marking material in the 
pencil is Iransp.irenl if a coior line is dirsired on the projected image. 




Inks and Pens 

Some India inki> and n)ost acetate ink^ are permanent. Nkire skill is required fi>r 
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Inittrurtianal Mntv.ridlM 

thrir use* lhati for ihv use nf fell p<MiK or ^rc^anr (H^m ih. Il(iwf*vf*r, mow. ilivv.miy in 
line s(t/i* is pos^iliir ninvr a vurirly nf |u*i» fuurilH iirui wuUIi.h arc availahle. 

Rrscrvoir Uutcring ami litir )H*tis i\\m work wt*ll on ai:clate. Lrllrring giitrJrH and 
reservoir pr.ns are available in various si/.c<^ and iinc widllis. 




Somr acrlates will not lake India ink well. Swabbing the surface with a weak 
ammonia soliUion will 5ometinr>es prepare the surfaee so that the ink will adhere 
to the plastic. Fingerprints will also eause the surface to reject ink. To avoid 
fingerprints, wipe the plastic surface carefully with a clean cloth or tissue. before 
beginning work. 
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Production Tips 

If Ihr Iriinsparrni irs un* to Ih* mountiHl in slamhird ranlhoiinl moiinis, ihr 
tliiHnilrd area .slioiitfl he no hv'ncr than 7-1/2 hy 91/2 iiirhnn. MoM ai:rl«i|4\«i are 
siip|ilicd hi iM/2-hy-ll inrh shorts. Allim- a l/2inch margin at the lop ami 
hollotn and a 3/4 inch niarffin on earh side so thai the tlhistralod area will fil the 
openinis in Ihr monut. (See dire^iions for mount itifr transparenrien and ovorlayR in 
this sri*t ton.) 

Whrn fril pros arr iim**! fnr Vmvs and coloriMl arrays lluTe is the danger of 
smearrd rolor^. To a\oiit .MUfMriu^, draw th** lines on one siile. of the acetate an^i 
the eoioreii arras on the oilier side. 

Too nuieh detail er to'> iiiDch vi*rhai nwilerial on a transparency iseonfusint; to 
Ihe viewer. Determine what is important and eliminate unnecessary detail or 
\erhal material. Deal nitii t)niy ont* idea at a tmic. It is better to make several 
transparencies on a subject than to overburden fme iransparene.y. 

A good uay to develop the design is to work out the transparency on a sheet of 
8 1/2 by*| \ 'U\i h paper. Ilaee the acetate over thv paper and trace the material on 
Ihe tnuispareney. If an ilhistratiou that you v. ant to use is too small,' it can he 
enlartieii u>ui): the opaque projector. (See Section 5, ''Kiitar(i;ing and Reducing 
nra\%ings.**) 

Kvery transpareni:y should carry a short title or caption identifying the subject 
of the transparency. The position of (he title is important. On overhead 
transparencies, it should be placed at the top of the illustration where it will be 
easily seen by all viewers. Lettering shoidd be no less than 1/4-inch high. Plain 
lettering is preferable because it is easy to produce and to read. Check spellings 
carefully. It is easy to misspell a word during production and most embarrassing 
when the class distrovers it. 



Mounting Transparencies and Overlays 

Overhead transparencies can be designcti to be used in a number of ways. 
Portions of the transparency can be progressively flipped on the screen to build an 
idea or concept, or part of the transparency can be covered for dis(*losure at the 
time the pres<*ntor wishes. The proper mounting of transparem^es, overlays, and 
disclosure devices takea a little care and, where special effects are desired, a little 
ingenuity. 

The base trHnsparcney is attached lo 
the back of the mount. Overlays are 
hinged to the front of thr mount. 
Note that the tape is applied to the 
reverse side of Ihe transparency. Tape 
the long sides first and then ihe ends. 
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tnntruciifinai Mn t psiiih ' 



Atlarh tlir ovrri.iys io the fnml siile of llir nuutnL Position carh ow.n.^: w 
Chill i( ill pro|HT register and tape one end to the mount as iihown in i.k 
ilhiMration helnw. 




CUT TAPF ALONO t.POF 
OF PL^^TIC SO OVC HIAY 

wuL rotp i»Acik r/^sM v 



CAN or MTACHtD 

Hrnc 



Additional overlays can he added io 
the top and bottom edges of the 
mount. 

Some (ranspareiiey users prefer to 
n)ount nil overlays on either the right* 
or left-iiand side of (he mount so that 
all materiais are moved into phiee 
from one !?ide. Tlws teehnique works 
only when I he materiid is always 
presented in the same sc^qucnee. 

"Disehisnre'' is a de.viee that adds interest to transpareney pre.sentations 
because material is disclosed to the viewer as it is needed to make a point. Hinged 
flaps, sliding < overs, and hinged sc*quential diselosurc covers are easy to prepare^ 
requiring only tape, cardboard, and cutting tools. 






HiN&eo ft^P 



(h*rrhrmit TranniMrrnrirM 
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Vsv lioavY I f{; liiMrd for Ihr flaps. A ff\%vvi ui paper or lag board provuics a 
silisfaiiory siiding rover. 

IVogn\<sivr diM^loMtri; rovers hinged wUlt tape permii aceiiratc« muiliple 
diseiosAirc.'i on a single Iratispareney. Thesi! (covers are easily eonslnicted with 
lagboard and la)M\ Kai*li seittion of the larboard cover overlaps Ihe next portion 
of the rover sli|£lilly so llial no light shows through. Beeuiusc^ the hinges operate 
indepondenlly^ Ihen^ is Uwlv danger of lifting the next cover prematurely. 




Mou nting Tapes 

Miist presijuro sensitive fiipirs ran be used lo aMatrf* transparencies and overlays 
to mounts, but some work bettiT than others. Perhaps the least aeeeptable tape 
for this purpose is tlic* faniili* r Mansparent lape. In a short time transparent tapes 
become brittle and easily brt ak or t«Mr. In additiout the adhesive tends to ^Miieeir' 
front the tape and may siiek io other transparencies or overlays. White frer/er 
tape adlu^res well, does not ^1 brittle^ and does not bleed adheBive« One-half ineh 
tap«! is saltsfaelory for mounting base transparencies. Three-quarter inch tape 
sliould be used for hinging overlays and disclosure devices. 
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Module: Operation of Audiovisual Equipment 

Department /Context : Educational Media & Technology/Educational Technology 

Suljject /Topic ; Instructional Media & Mediated Instruction/Utilization of 
Instructional Materials 

Title ; Audiovisual Equipment Operation 

Prerequisite (s ) ; None 

Rationale : Traditionally, students have been expected to sit passively 
while a stream of teacher verbage flowed around them. The teacher's 
task was to sustain the flow of golden words, and it was the student's 
task to catch what nuggets he was able, as they flowed past. Today, the 
student still has responsibility for learning, but few teachers regard 
merely expounding as sufficient, and most of them agree that student 
success is also a responsibility of both the teacher and the instructional 
program. With this has come the understanding that individual students 
learning needs differ, and that different learning tasks may require 
quite different methods of teaching. Today, the search for alternative 
ways of teaching and learning occupy a large percentage of the teacher's 
time. 

Educational media have opened up a vast range of alternative ways of 
teaching and learning. There presently exists a tremendous storehouse 
of potentially effective instructional materials trapped in the form of 
films, audio tapes, videotapes, filmstrips, transparencies, slides, and 
in the other media. Obviously, teachers cannot take advantage of these 
instructional materials if they lack the skills or the confidence to 
operate the equipment through which the various media may be presented. 

This module of instruction is designed to provide students with the 
skills and confidence needed to successfully operate the basic pieces of 
audipvisual equipment. 

General Objectives : To develop the necessary knowledge and skill in the 
operation of the basic audiovisual equipment. 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. Given a Bell and Howell l6mm manual load film projector the 
learner will be able to, within 6 minutes, show and rewind a 2 
minute film adjusting the focus, framer and elevation controls, 
without error. 

2. Given a Bell and Howell l6mra Auto-load film projector the learner 
will be able to, within 5 minutes, show and rewind a 2 minute 
film adjusting the focus, framer and elevation controls such that 
the image is suitable for instructional purposes, without error. 
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3. Given a Kodak Carousel slide projector, within 5 minutes the 
learner will insert 5 slides in the tray and project a properly 
orientated image using forward, reverse and focus controls located 
on the machine and on the remote unit, without error. 

4. Given a Wollensak 1500 tape recorder, within 3 minutes the stu- 
dent will record and play back 15 seconds of his voice such that 
the recording is legible for normal listening, without error. 

5. Given a viewlex V--25 filmstrip projector, within h minutes the 
learner will insert the filmstrip element and project 3 frames 
using the focus, elevation, framer and cool controls and 
achieving an image of sufficient clarity for instructional use, 
without error. 

6. Given an opaque projector and suitable copy, within one minute 
the learner will project the copy on a screen using the focus, 
elevation and pointer controls such that it woiild be suitable 
for large group presentation, without error. 

7. Given an overhead projector and a suitable transparency, within 
one minute the learner will project an image on a screen using 
the focus and elevation controls such that the image woiild be 
suitable for large group viewing, without error. 

8. Given a Viewlex V-25 filmstrip projector, within h minutes the 
learner will insert the slide element and project 3 slides using 
the focus, elevation, framer and cool controls and achieving an 
image of sufficient clarity to be suitable for instructional 
use, without error. 

9. Given a Technicolor 8mm film loop project within 5 minutes the 
learner will insert film cartridge, run, focus, frame, and 
remove cartridge from projector, without error. 

10. Given an open reel helical scan videotape recorder deck, to 
thread playback, and rewind the videotape, such that the image 
on the monitor is suitable for instructional use, without error. 

11. Given any of the basic pieces of audiovisual equipment using 
either light source lamps, or sound lamps, to be able to 
remove a defective lamp, and install a working lamp within foxxr 
minutes, without error. 

12. Given any of the basic pieces of audiovisual equipment whose 
controls are not in correct adjustment, as illustrated by the 
performance checklist to correctly adjust the audiovisual 
equipment within two minutes, without error. 

13. Given a randomly ordered set of audiovisual operation problems, 
and a set of alternative solutions, to correctly match the prob- 
lem with an appropriate solution, with less than 10^ error. 



Pre-Assessment : A cognitive and psychomotor pretest are available for 
this modiile. In cases of previous experience competency may be demon- 
strated by achieving a 90% criterion level on the cognitive pre-test and 
100% competency on the psychomotor pretest. 

The cognitive pretest is available in the testing lab, UH 208 and 
the psychomotor pretest nay be taken in the media lab of Carlson 
Library* 

Instructional Procedures : 

1. Take the cognitive pretest (objective 13) for this module in 
UH 208. If competence is mastered proceed to the media lab in 
Carlson Library and demonstrate objectives 1-12 to the lab 
assistant. Should these objectives be mastered proceed to the 
next modvile, otherwise enter the instructional sequence where 
necessary to meet the module's criteria. 

2. View the slide /tape: Introduction to AV Equipment. This pro- 
gram is available in either. Carlson Library or in the self- 
instructional laboratory in UH 206. Review objectives 1 and 2 
of this module and recycle, if necessary, the above program 
mtil you feel competent in meeting the stated criteria. 

3. At this time the learner may elect to take the cognitive post- 
test for this module on objective 13. The posttest is located 
in UH 208 • However, it has been noted that performance of the 
balance of the objectives contributes to the effectiveness of 
the slide/tape related to objectives 1 and 2 and to success on 
the cognitive posttest Therefore the student may elect to 
postpone the cognitive post-test until completion of the 
psychomotor posttest 

k. For the balance of the performance objectives (no slide/tape for 
video tape recorder) the following procedure is appropriate: 

a. Study the module objective related to the equipment being 
examined* 

b. Secure and view the slide /tape related to that specific 
piece of equipment. 

c. Practice operation of the equipment until you feel you have 
mastered the objective. 

d. Arrange to take the performance post-test for each piece of 
equipment. This posttest may not be taken sooner than the 
next day after practice on the equipment, and must be taken 
in the Media Lab at Carlson Library. 

e. Repeat the above procedure until objectives 1-12 have 
been mastered. 

Post Assessment ; See Enabling Objectives and objective Checklist* 

O 



Objective 1. Bell & Howell Ibrm Projector 

:i. proper threading technlqxies 

b. project film, making necessary a*! justments 
for viewing (i.e., avoid keyKtone effect; 
maximu.t ure cc screen space) 

c. Droper ndjustment of focus 

d. proper frame adjustment 

e. proper olrvation adjustment 

f. proper rev;ind technique 

g. within h mir.ute time limit 



Objoi:tive J. ^elj & Hovr I L 16n.::i Autoload Pnrjec;or 
a. proper loadin^^. technique 

b- pivjor- r Lin. making noces^r /iry adjustments 
for viewing U»t2.> avoid koyiitone effect; 
maximum use of screen space) 

c» proper ad.'^ustnitmt of focus 

d. propel frame adjustment 

e. proper elevation adjustment 
f- proper rewind technique 

i^rithin 5 Tdnute time limit 

Objective 3. Kodak Carousel Slide Projector 

a. Insertion of slides for properly oriented 
image 

h. properly advances and reversed slides 
c» properly adjusts focus 
d. x^rithln 5 minute limit 



Objective 4. Wollensak 1500 Tape Recorder 

a. proper thrtMding 

b. proper rec-rding tt'chnique (including 
adjustmenr. of controls) 

c. uvopcr rcwiv d 

d. proper plavbaclc (audible & distinct) 

e. within 3 minute limit 



Oblccttve 5. Wo.lleiisak 1500 Tape Recorder 

a, proper threadinj^ 

b- proper hardware connections 

c» proper control adjustment tor headsets 

d. vlthin 5 minute 3iialt 



Objective 6. Viewlex V-25 Filmstrip/slide Projector 

a. proffer in.-ertion of Cilmstrip element 

b- proper focus 

c. proper elevation 

d, proper fraiaiiv; 

e* proper use o£ cooling control (30 seconds) 

f. within 4 miuute limit 

Objective ^- . Vic\>'lex Fiiinstrip/tilide Projector 



a» proper insertion of slide. element 

b. proper urojectiou techniques (avoid 
keystone effect:; maximum use of screen 
space) 

c. properly orioited image. 

d. proper focus adjustments 
proper i levation adjustments 

f. . prooer framing , adjustments 
proper cooling adjustments 
h. within ^ minute limit 



Oblertlve 8, Oncrnue 

a. Proper load.ng tecVmique 

b. prolcct copy for proper viewing (avoid 
keystoaa effect; maximum use of screen 

c. proper use of focus control 

d. proper use of elevation control 

e. proper use of pointer control 

f. within 2 mil ute limit 



Objeictive ^. •.>verhe..d 

a- proper purfiJ. roning of transparency 

h. project im-^Ro for proper viewing*, (avoid 

Iceystone effect; maximum use of screen 

space) 

c. proper focus ati]ustmont 

d. nro;»er elo\^atiou adjustment 

e. within 1 minute limit 
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Objective 10, 



Smi Film loop 



a* proper inser Lion of cartridge 

proper prelection techniques (avoid 
keystone effect; maximutn use of 
screen space') 

c. propel fucus adjustment 

d. propiT framinj; adjusttnent 

e. proper eU*vatLon adjustment 

f. removal oL c.trtrldge 

g. within 5 minute limit 



OVjecrive 13. Videotape Rccord/.r Tlayback 

a, proper tliriv'diug technique 

h. proper plnvba<-k technique 

c. proper revin*? technique 

d. proper adju airHmt of monitor controls 

e. within 5 minute limit 



Objective 12. I6inifi, Vlewlex V-25 filmstrip, or Overh'^ad 

a. proper ya^'v.rv pr4?cautions exercised in bulb 
removal 

b. proper Lnt^t .illation techniques 

c. within A minute limit 



Context : 



Major Subject Area ; 

Title : ' Behavior Modification in the Classroom 

Rationale : There is enough known about the general principles of 
learning to apply them in classrooms. This is being done under the 
broad umbrella of what is known as the systems approach to education. 
Related to this movement is the management of classroom behavior by 
positive means. Instead of threatening or punishing students to do what 
you want , the techni(iues to be taught in this module will enable 
teachers to create a classroom environment where students will behave 
appropriately (both instructionally and socially) because they want to. 

Behavioral Objectives : The behavioral objectives for this module were 
generated by task analyzing the terminal objective. The terminal 
objective states that the student will be able to apply a process model 
of behavior change to a, classroom situation. The model includes the fol- 
lowing four processes. 



PINPOINT 


— ^ 


RECORD 




CONSEQUATE 


^ 


EVALUATE 









Before a student couI.d be able to apply each step of the process, 
it w8,3 hypothesized that he would have to be able to demonstrate certain 
prereq.uisite behaviors. The structure below represents the complete 
task analysis. The objectives that go into each box follow. 



Terminal 
Objective 



A 1 




B 1 




C 1 


1 


1 1 


A 2 




B 2 




C 2 


1 




1 


A 3 




B 3 




C 3 



A B C ■ n 


PINPOINT 


RECORD 5 CONSEQUATE > EVALUATE 







D 1 



Terminal Objectives : Given a classroom situation, design a plan for 
changing the behavior of a student or students. Structure your plan 
according to the following model: I-Pinpoint, II-Record, 111-Conseq.uate, 
ai.d IV-Evaluate. See Criteria for Terminal Objectives on page h. 
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PINPOINT OBJECTIVES 



PINPOINT 



Al. Given a simiilated or actual ■ classroom situation, list at least 
5 behaviors that you woiild want to change. If you want to 
remove an undesirable behavior, indicate a positive behavior 
that you might want to occur in place of the negative behavior. 
(See Criteria for concepts.) 

A2. Given a simulation of a classroom situation or a case study, 
the student will list 5 behaviors, 5 related inferences" and 5 
related value judgements, h out of each set of 5 must be cor- 
rect. (See Criteria for concepts) 

A3. Given a list of behaviors, inferences and value judgements, the 
student will correctly label each, 90% accuracy. 



II RECORD OBJECTIVES 





RECORD 






> 



HI. Given a simulated classroom situation and a pinpointed behavjc?r, 

1. Select either an item sampling or time sampling method or 
recording behavior. 

2. Explain why you chose that method including in your answer 
if the behavior is discrete or not and what that has to do 
with your choice and how frequently the behavior occurs and 
what that has to do with your choice, 

3. Actually record the behavior. 

B2. Given a list. of 10 brief descriptions of pinpointed behaviors, 
match each with the appropriate recording method, Q0% correct; 

BJ. Given a set of 10 descriptions of recorded behavior, indicate if 
the behavior was recorder" by item sampling or time sampling, 
90% correct. 
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CONSEQUATE OBJECTIVES 



III 





. CONSEQUATE 


> 


) 





CI. Given a pinpoint' and a record, select and describe the consequate 
that you would use to change the behavior. Include the type of 
reinforcement 5 the schedule and the specific method or methods, 
that you will use to change the environment in order to change 
the behavior. (See Criteria for concepts.) 

C2. Given a pinpoint and record, illustrate with an example how you 
would use each of the following concepts. (See Criteria for 
concepts . ) 



positive reinforcement 
negative reinforcement 
punishment 

fixed ratio schedule 
fixed interval schedule 
variable ratio schedule 



variable interval schedule 

modeling 

shaping 

extinction 

time out 

counter conditioning 
stimulus satiation 



C3. Be able to identify examples of the following concepts given a 
simulated classroom situation by choosing the appropriate 
alternative on a multiple choice test, 93% correct. 



positive reinforcement 
negative reinforcement 
punishment 

fixed ratio schedule 
fixed interval schedule 
variable ratio schedule 
variable interval schedule 



modeling 
shaping 
extinction 
time out 

counter conditioning 
stimulus satiation 



EVALUATE OBJECTIVES 



IV 



EVALUATE 



Dl. Given a. pinpoint, record, consequate and evaluate: 

1. Compare the evaluation .with the baserate* 

2. State- if the goal has been reached or not. 



3. State recommendations for 

a. ^ changing the pinpoint or; 

b. changing the recordT^rT^'^'^^^^^^ 

c. changing the consequate or; 

d. any combination of the above. 

Criteria for Termin'al Objective ; In order for the plan for behavior 
change to satisfy the intent of the objective it must meet the following 
criteria: 

A. Pinpoint 

1. The pinpointed behavior (s) must meet the ABCD criteria for 
a well stated objective. (See Criteria for concepts.) 



B. Record 

1. The student must select either an item sar,;pling or time 
sampling method of recording for observing the pinpointed 
behavior(s ) . 

2. The student must explain the choice of recordirg method and 
include in the explanation reference to the discrete or 

. nondiscrete nature of the behavior )s) and a statement as to 
the expected frequency of the behavior(s). (See Criteria 
for concepts . ) 

3. Results of observations must be presented in a graph. 

h. There must be at least 3 separate observation periods of at 
least 20 minutes in length. 

C. Consequate r 

At this point the student must specify exactly how the environ- 
ment was manipulated to effect the appropriate behavior change. 
This will include: 

1. Type of reinforcement. 

2. Schedule of reinforcement. 

3. Specific reinforcers used. 

The criteria for appropriate use of these techniques will be 
^"the same as those listed under the Concepts Related to Consequate . 
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D. Evaluate 

The evaluation of the behavior change program must include: 

1. Observations similar to those which established the base 
rate in RECORD. 

2- Observations which are at least as comprehensive as those 
in RECORD. 

3. A comparison of evaluation with base rate. 

h. A statement as to whether the pinpointed objective was 
attained or not. 

5. Recommendations for changing: 

a. pinpoint . 

b. . record. 

c. consequate. 

d. or any combination of the above. 

Criteria for Application of Concepts : When you are asked to generate 
your own examples df the following concepts, be siire to include the 
criteria listed under each concept. 

. A. Concepts Related to Pinpoint 

1. Behavior. 

a. responses that are directly observable and measurable. 

- 2. Inference. 

a. a statement which hypothesizes a causal or correlational 
relationship . 

3. Value judgment. 

a. a statement which assesses the Worth of something. 

U. ABCD 

a. A = audience. Whose behavior is supposed to be changed. 

b. B = behavior. Specify responses which are directly 
observable or measurable. 

c. C = conditions. In 'what . situation do you want the . 
behavior to occur. - 

o 
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d. D =^ degree. The extent to which you want the behavior 
to occur. Acceptable performance level, 

B. Concepts Related to Record. 

1* Item sampling method of recording. ■ 

a. how often (number of times) a behavior occurs in a 
given time. 

2. Time sampling method, 

a. the percentage of time a behavior is exhibited in a 
given time, 

C. Concepts Related to Consequate, 

1. Positive reinforcement 

a, a stimulus that 

b. increases the probability that a response will occur if 
the reinforcement follows iinmediately . 

2. Negative reinforcement, 

a. a stimulus that 

b. increases the probability that a response will occur if 
a punishing situation is removed. 

3. Punishment. 

a. a stimulus which decreases that rate of the behavior 
which it follows. The stimulus is considered undesir- 
able by the learner. 

Fixed ratio schedule. 

Reinforcement is presented after a given and fixed number 
of responses . , 

5. Fixed interval. 

Reinforcement is presented after a given and fixed interval 
if the response occurs at least once within that interval. 

6. Variable ratio. 



Reinforcement is presented after a varied number of 
responses. The number: . of varied responses is an average of 
a number of fixed responses. 
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7. Variable interval. 

Reinforcement is presented after different intervals of 
time. The amount of time after a reinforcement is presented 
is an average of a n\imber of fixed intervals. It is 
necessary that a response be made in the interval in order 
for reinforcement to occur. 

8. Modeling. 

A person who is in some way attractive to the learner, 
exhibits the desirable behavior and is reinforced for it. 
This must occur in the presence of the learner. 

9. Shaping* 

The behavior to be learned is broken down into small steps, 
the smallest piece of behavior being something that the 
learner can presently do. He is reinforced for this step 
and is then required to do slightly more and is reinforced 
for that behavior. Each time the behavior is made more 
complex, it should be reinforced for each additional step. 
If the learner cannot exhibit a behavior in the sequence, 
it might be assumed that the expected behavior is too com- 
plex and the step that the learner was required to make was 
too big, and less complex behavior should be asked of him. 

10. Extinction. 

A method of removing an undesirable behavior by identifying 
the reinforcement and removing it. 

11. • Time out. 

A method of removiri;g an undesirable behavior in which the 
learner is taken out of the stimulus situation when he 
exhibits the related undesirable response. 

12. Counter conditioning. 

A method of decrea^sirig a behavior. A behavior which is 
incompatable with the behavior to be decreased is reinforced 
so that it will occur at the same time and instead of the 
undesirable behavior* 

13. St imulus s at iat ion . 

Used when a behavior is to be decreased. The behavior has 
to occur frequently. Large quantities of reinforcement are 
provided each time the behavior is emitted. Probably the 
stimulus situation will be made to occur more fi-equently 
than would be expected by leaving the behavior occur as it 
presently is occurring. 
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Course : 3^0 " 

Title : On Becoming a Teacher of the New Social Studies 

Overview and Rationale : As you contemplate becoming a "Social Studies 
teacher," it is p-srhaps useful to reflect upon your experiences and 
associations developed through twelve yf;ars of learning with such 
teachers. Having shared such a common '2xperience you might expect that 
people could easily agree on such matters as what Social Studies actually 
is, as what Social Studies teachers do, and as what kinds of objectives 
should buttress a Social Studies curriculum. Strangely enough, no such 
concensus has been achieved. The term "Social Studies" has persisted in 
our curriculum for more than fifty years, yet scholars, teachers, stu- 
dents and the public still experience some difficulty in defining the 
term or even agreeing whether Social Studies should be taught at all- 
Considering this situation it seems imperative that new teachers begin 
to deal with the persistent issues and controversies which color their 
chosen field. Beyond this point, however, it appears even more impera- 
tive that Social Studies teachers, all teae^^ers, be called upon to 
describe their professional role perceptions and expectations as well as 
to provide a sound rationale for the existence of their individual sub- 
ject matter competencies within the public school curriculum. 

As a result of these concerns, the following module has been 
designed to assist you in formulating answers within your immediate 
frame of reference to the following kinds of questions: 

What are "the Social Studies?" 

vrhat is meant by "the new Social Studies?" 

How are the ''new Social Studies'* different from "the old Social 
Studies?" 

How do the Social Studies differ from the social sciences? 

What behaviors should be characteristic of a Social Studies 
teacher? 

Why have we historically elected to have the Social Studies 
taught at every grade level, K-12? Should it continue to be 
taught in this manner? 

What kincls of objectives and experiences should a' Social 
StUviies class^room .^eek to provide? 

The ability to ani^wer the above questions will. ^constitute the objectives 
identified for the module. In this module you will have the opportunity 
to select fi:om a wido variety of readings, media, and classroom experi- 
ence.-^ in order to attain the competencies specified in tht^ objectivesr. 
You are encouraged to select tTiose educational experiences which you 
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believe will be of most assistance to you. It may be possible to com- 
plete the requirements for this module without attending the regularly 
scheduled class meeting:?. WTiile you are free to pursue the objectives 
of this unit using independent study strategies, you must be cautioned 
that the topics considered in each class period will not be repeated if 
you elect not to attend class*, All materials suggested for use in this 
module will be stored and open for circulation in the Curriculum 
Materials Center, You are encouraged to pursxie the objectives of this 
unit with a friend or several other class members if this strategy 
ap .ars to afford a useful learning opportunity for you. 

Prerequisite Modules : None. (This is the introductory module of the 
Social Studies Methods Component of Secondary Education 3^0.) 

Objectives and Competencies : 

1. Given selected readings, audiotapes, class discussion and inter- 
views with student? and teachers, the pre-service social studies 
teacher will be able to write and/or orally describe what is 
meant by "the Social Studies" in the public school curriculum. 
The pre-service teacher will explain the sources of his defini- 
tion in a paper of not more than 200 words or in an oral 
description of equivalent length. 

2. Given selected readings^ audiotapes, class discussion and 
teacher interviews, the pre-service social stviviies teacher will 
be able to contrast the ''new Social Studies" with more tradi- 
tional approaches to teaching Social Studies. The pre-service 
teacher will contrast both positions in a short paper (200 
words) or oral presentation. He will illustrate two points of 
contrast by referring to learning materials reflecting each 
position. 

3* Given selected readings and class discussion the pre-service 
social studies teacher will be able to list three characteris- 
tics of "the social sciences" and three characteristics of "the 
Social Studies." The pre-service teacher will also be able to 
identify one example of the "new Social Studies" curricula 
which is interdisciplinary (teaching separate social science 
disciplines) and one which is multidisciplinary (teaching a 
course which draws concepts from each of the several social 
sciences). 

Given selected readings, selected social studies learning 
materials,- class discussion and teacher interviews, the pre- 
service social studies teacher will develop a rating scale or 
check list which an administrator m5,g,ht use to identify a good 
(your definition social studies teacher. (You are encouraged 
to meet this competency as a small group proiject*) 

5. Given selected readings and class discussion, the pre-service 
social studies teacher will be able to write .a letter to the 
editor of. a local newspaper in which he reacts to a recent f 

■■ ' ^ 
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article which urges that socia7<, studies be eliminated from the 
public school curriculum. The article asserted, "Social 
studies classrooms are increasingly suspect as to making any 
useful contribution which could possibly help young people 
become better citizens or assist them in leading more fulfilling 
adult lives. The entire curriculum, which insistently dwells 
on the past and upon learning obscure trivia or no utility, is 
largely irrelevant. Students frequently learn more about 
'social living' on the streets and playgrounds than they do in 
the classroom.'^ 

6. Given selected readings, class discussions and interviews with 
area teachers and students, the pre-service social studies 
teacher will, working in groups of five students, develop five 
general goals for the social studies program, grades 7-12. The 
group should arrive at a concensus and list the goals in order 
of importance. Under each goal the pre-service teacher should 
explain or justify his choice and suggest two kinds of learning 
activities appropriate to the secondary social studies class- 
room which might help develop each goal. 

7- Given the learning activities of the module, the pre-service 
social studies .teacher will locate one lesson taught J.n a 
secondary social studies classroom which is most congruent with 
his concept of the follovdng elements of instruction: (a) teacher 
role, (b) student role, (c) relevance of objectives and content. 
The pre-service teacher wlM discuss each area in a short paper 
(300 words). Ke will specifically refer to the model lesson he 
describes. 

Instructional Procedures and Materials : 

1. What are "the Social Studies?*' 

A. Read : "The .Curriculum Revolution," In E. Fenton, The New 
Social Studies . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1957- 

.Pp. 1-5. 

B. Read and discuss the positions presented in "What is Social 
Studies? (See Appendix reading #1)" In D. J.- Skeel (Kd.), 
The Challenge of Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
School : A Book of Readings . Pacific Palisades, Calif,: 
Goodyear Publishing Co., 1972. Pp-. 1^2. 

J. Listen: Audiotape lecture 111 - a round table discussion 

among your in.-^tructors reacting to the question of "What is; 
Social Studies?" > 

D. Read : "Social Studies: The Need for Redefinition," by' 

J. P. Shaver. Social Education (November, I967), pp. 588-592. 

E. Read : "Defining the Social Studies: An Exploration of Three 
Traditions,'* by J. L. Barth and S. M. Shermis, Social Edu- 
cation (November, 1970), 3^^, PP. 7^3-751. 



p. Interview the following and then respond to the question 
''What are the Social Studies?" At- you formulate an 
answer to the question, be certain to rely only upon inter- 
view data: two elementar:^'' school children of different 
ages, a junior high school student, a senior high school 
student, a secondary social studies teacher, and your 
mother. Ask each individual to define the social studies. 

G. Select four social studies textbooks at random from the 
CMC, Analyze the table of contents and skim each book. 
Then write a definition of the social studies using the 
textbooks as your only data s(3Urce, How does this defini- 
tion compare with that generated In the above readings or 
that formulated as a result of interviews? 

H. Class: Group discussions addressed to the question. 

I. Analyze photo set niimber 1. Describe social studies using 
the photos as your data source. 

2. What is meant by "the New Social Studies?" 

A. Read : "Baboons, Boundaries and Bassoons," by D. McCafferty. 
Media and Methods , 6, pp. 51-52, 1970. 

B. Examine and skim : Exemplars for the New Social Studies by 
F. L. Ryan. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. :'^rentice-Hall, 1971. 

C. Examine and skim ; The New Social Studies by E. Fenton. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1967. 

or 

Teaching the New Social Studies in the Secondary School by 
E. Fenton. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966. 

or 

Inquiry in the Social Studies by B. G. Massialas and B. Cox. 
Nev York; John Wiley, 1966. 

D. Listen : Audiotape lecture #2 - "The new social studies: 
process learning" 

E. Class : A laboratoiy session presenting and discussing 
various "new social studies" curricular materials. 

F. Class : Discussion of teacher and student behaviors in the 
"new social studies." Analysis of behaviors in a demon- 
stration lesson conducted in the classroom or using one of 
the Fenton films. 
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G. Read : '*A Critical Appraisal of Twenty-six Natiomal Social 
Studies Projects," by N. M. Sanders and M. L. Tanck. 
Social Education , 3^, April, 1970. (entire issue) 

and/or 

H. "Evaluation of Curricular Projects, Programs, and Materials," 
by K. Wil>i^y and I. Morrissett . Social Education , 36, 
November, 1972. 

I. Visit : a local social studies classroom in which some of 
the "new social studies" materials are being used or field 
tested. Discuss these materials with both teachers and 
students. What do they think? Were you able to observe 
anything "new?" 

3. How are the "new Social Studies" different from the old Social 
Studies? 

i 

A. Examine ; several social studies methods textbooks which 
are copyrighted prior to I960, (if you experience diffi- 
culty, consult your instructor for suggestions.) Using 
the books as a data souirce, jot down jthe first ten words 
or phrases which come to mind in reaction to the "social 
studies" curriculum implied by the data. 

B. Repeat the above assignment using several methods texts 
which purport to deal with the "new social studies" methods. 
See your instructor for suggestions. 'Include the books 
required for this course. How do your word impressions 
compare? 

C. Exemiine : several randomly selected social studies textbooks 
which have been designed for use in the secondary schools. 
Only select those whiah have a first copyright since 1965. 
Woiild you classify these materials as representative of the 
"new" or traditional approaches to soeial studies? Be 
specific in Justifying your decision. (This activity may 
well be pursued as a group enterprise.) 

D. Class : a laboratory lecture session "in which selected 
"new" methods and materials are presented, discussed, and 
able to be examined by students. 

E. Read : the entire November, 1972 issue of Social Education 
if you haven't done so. This Journal reviews 26 major 
social studies curriculum projects which have' ganerated 
materials for use in the schools. It is the best means of 
becoming familiar with what is happening in curriculum 
development in social studies. 
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U. Hov do the social studies differ fron? the social sciences? 

A. Read ; "The Social Studies versus the Social Sciences," by 
E. S. Johnson. In R. E. Gross, W. E. McPhie, and J. R. 
Fraenkel (Eds.), Teaching the Social Studies . Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: Intext, 1969* Pp* 8-I8. 

B. Read : "A Discipline for the Social Studies," by S. P. 
McCutchen. In M. Feldman and E. Seiftaan (Eds.), The Social 
Studies : Models , Structure , ^ Strategies . Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1969. Pp. 200-206. 

C. Class : lecture-discussion on how the social sciences are 
utilized in social studies classrooms. Students will identify 
concepts drawn from each discipline which they believe 
shoxild be incorporated into every social studies classroom 
curriculum. 

D. Read : "Social Studies Education". In W. Beckner and J. 
Cornett, The Secondary School Curriculvim . Scranton, 

- Pennsylvania: Intext, 1972. Pp. 2U5-26O. 

E. Read: "Exploring the Meaning of Social Studies," by S. H. 
Engle. Social Education , 35 (March, 1971) 380-88, 3^*^*. 

F. Read and discuss in small groups : "Structure in, Social 
Sciences and Implications for the Social Studies Fr-ogram," 
by A, A. Bellack. In W. E. Gardner and F. A. Johnson (Eds.), 
Social Studies in the Secondary School . New York : Allyn 
and Bacon, 1970. Pp. 99-112. 

5. What behaviors should be characteristic of a "new" social 
studies teacher? Of a "new" social studies student? 

A. Read and discuss in small groups : Appendix insert //2 - 
"What Can Man Become?" by A. W. Combs . In " Will the real 
teacher please stand up ?^ edited by M. Greer and B. Ruben- 
stein. Pacific Palisades, California:-. Goodyear Publishing 
Co*, 1972. Pp. xxiii. 

Discuss the kinds, of teacher behaviors and possible social 
studies objectivesv-implled -by -Combs.. article. 

B. Look : at the student pictured on pages 16-17 of Will the 
real teacher please stand ug^? Also study the students 
pictured on the following pages of Teaching about Life in 
the City^ ; xii,.8, 15, 33, 52, 5^+, 55, 58-60. Examine the 

- pictures in Photo set #1. Having studied these young 
people react to the follbvang questions individually or as 
a member of a group: 



"Hiisniewski , R, (Ed. ) Teaching About^Sfe in the City . l4.2nd NCSS 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C. NCSS, 1972. 
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1* What might these young people realistically expect from 
a "new" social studies classroom teacher? 

2. Are the expectations and social needs of these youngsters 
substantially different? 

3. What kinds of behaviors might a teacher expect from 
these youngsters as they enter the classroom? 

C. Class : as a class analyze visuals and videotapes or films 
of young people and teachers in social studies classes. 
Discuss the socio-emotional climate created by the teacher. 

D. Visit a local open classroom (or look at a videotape sup- 
plied by yotir instructor) and compare the student and 
teacher behaviors with those found in a more conventional 
setting. 

E. Read: personal experience," by C. Ketter. In M. Greer 
and B. Rubenstein (Eds.), Will the real teacher please 
stand up? Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear Pub- 
lishing Co., 1972. Pp. 29-30. ( See appendix insert ^^3 * ) 

Discuss the article with another student and answer the 
following: 

1. What kind of social studies experience would have been 
relevant for Calvin? 

. 2. If the experience had been relevant for Calvin, would 
it have alienated his classmates? If so, what choices 
are open to Calvin and his teacher? 

p.. Class : In group .discussion reflect upon the following 
questions: 

1. What real barriers exist preventing change in social 
studies teachers behavior? In the social studies 
■curricula? 

2. Which barriers are. merely excuses? 

G. Read: "Reach, Touch and Teach" by Terry Borton/ In 
M. Greer & B. Rubenstein (Eds . ) , Will the real teacher 
please stand up? Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear 
Publishing Co. , 1972. Pp. kO-'kh. 

React to the -following questions? 

1. What kind of sc^cial studies education would Borton 
support? 



2. 



What kinds of activities might you expect to find in 
his American history class? Describe one. 
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6. Why have we elected to teach social studies at each grade, K-12? 
Should we continue to do this? 

A. . Read ; Chapter one of the 39th NCSS Yearbook. In D. F. 

McClure (iSd. ) , Social Studies CurricuJ.iam Development : 
Problems ^id Prospects . Washington, B. C. : NCSS, 1968. 
Pp. 1-33. 

B. Re adj. and take notes : "Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines 
by G. Manson, G. Marker, A. Ochoa, & J. Tucker. Social 
Education , (December^ 1971) Pp. 853-868. 

C. Read: "Revising the Social Studies, What is Needed?" by 
P. R. Hanna. In E. Seifraan aiid M. Feldman, (Ed.) The 
Social Studies , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. Pp. 207-216. 

D. Review: November, 1972 issue of Social Education which dis- 
cusses and evaluates 26 social studies curriculum projects* 

E. Class : discuss question and examine several K-12 plans of 
scope and sequence now in use. 

F. Group disciASsion on relevance in social studies curricula. 

7. What kinds of objectives are suitable for the "new" social 
studies? 

A. Select one of the former treading on the "new social studies" 
which you haven ^t yet read. 

B. Read Chapter two of the 39th NCSS Yearbook. D. F. McClure 
(Ed. ) , Social Studies Curriculum Development : Problems and 
Prospects . Washington D.C.: NCSS, 1968. Pp. 3^^-66. 

C. Read: "Social Studies," W. Beckner and J. Cornett, The 
Secondary School Curriculxim . Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
Intext, 1972. Pp. 2U2-263. 

D. In a group of five students develop five general goals for" 
social studies curricula at the secondary level upon which 
you can all agree. Then discuss several examples of how 
they might be implemented into the course of study at any 
secondary grade level, i.e. Grade 10 - World Cultures. 

Assessment : See objectives and your course instructor for further 
clarification. 
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Course ; 3^0 (Social Studies) 

Title ; Social Studies Intensive Unit Assignment 

Rationale ; As the terminal project in. Sec. Ed. 3^0 we are asking you to 
pool the skills you've developed and acquired during the course in the 
preparation of an 'inquiry-oriented' within your subject matter field. 
This unit plan should involve a minimixm of five class days to complete. 
It is anticipated that insofar as circumstances permit that you will be 
able to implement part of the unit in the school in. which you've been 
placed for 3^0. For this reason it may be advisable to determine the 
nature of the content to be covered in your placement classroom during 
the second .week in March. If you have unable to establish a relationship 
in which you would be able to field test a part of the unit with a group 
of young people, you may feel free to select any content area commonly 
taught within, your discipline. 

It should be pointed out that- the plan we are requiring that you submit 
as the product of this TPO is more detailed and specific than you are 
likely to do when you have your o"n job in the public schools. We 
must require certain behaviors completed in -Titing on your part which 
you might otherwise complete mentally as a self-contained teacher. Un- 
fortunately it is necessary in an assignment of this kind that you 
supply us tangible evidence of your intentions when you may be unable 
to teach the material or in a situation in which we may not be able to 
observe your teaching episode. An example of the kind of detail I'm 
referring to is that one of the . objectives will require that you develop 
and discuss some plan for reinforcing student behaviors which you have 
found desirable. Ordinarily you would plan mentally for this and execute 
the attendant teacher behaviors as circumstances dictate. In this case, 
we will never be able to know that you can deal with the concept unless 
you furnish some evidence to us. Hence--the objective. 

Prerequisite Nodules ; All modules should have been completed or in 
process before attempting "Intensive Unit." It is mandatory, however, 
that "Instructional Strategies Modules" be complete before initiating 
"Intensive Unit Assignment." 

Objectives ; 

1. The student will be able to select a unit of content commonly 
taught in the public schools and appropriate to a specific 
grade level or course. 

2. The student .'vill be able to describe in a paragraph the important 
conditions of learning which will affect learning among the 
students in the group for which the unit was designed. The 
paragraph will describe population of students and any learning 
conditions in the school which must be accommodated as one plans 
to teach any lesson or unit. 
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3. The student will write a short, paragraph discussing 

the importance and rationale for the unit and its objectives. 
This section should not exceed pixty wordfi. 

U. The student will state all objectives for the unit in beliavioral 
terms using the ABCD format. Wlierever possible he will identify 
a criterion performance level. A minimal requirement for this 
section will be at least five objectives following the ABCD 
format and using specific action verbs to identify the student 
behavior. 

5. The student will list a minimum of five concepts to be learned 
or expanded during the course of ^ the unit. Satisfactory per- 
formance of this task will be judged in tenns of the appro- 
priateness of the concepts^ their relationship to the objectives 
and the degree to which the entire unit appears to offer an op- 
portunity^ to learn the concept. 

6. The student will list and describe the nature and use of two 
alternative springboards for inquiry. Wherever possible the 
springboard is to be included with the unit. The springboards 
will be judged in terms of their appropriateness given the stated 
objectives and in terms of their motivating potential given the 
audience to whom they are directed. 

7. The student will list at least two data sources which he plans for 
use in the unit. Pull bibliographic information is required 

for any media or other commercial material. Wherever circum- 
stances permit — the data source itself should.be permitted (such 
as several pages, a graph, letters, cartoons or the like). The 
data source will be judged with reference to the unit objectives, 
an awareness of the audience for whom it is meant and in terms 
of its appropriateness for the unit. 

8. The student will list at least three hypotheses, relationships, 
and ideas which he expects the students to develop given the 
objectives and learning experiences in the unit. These will be 
evaluated in terms of content validity and with refe:|pnce to 
their appropriateness given the audience with whom the unit is 

being developed. 

9. The student will describe the treatment to be utilized in meeting 
the objectives associated with the unit. The treatment section 
will include the following items which may be arranged in any 
order deemed appropriate by the student: 

a. A description of the instructional activities associated with 
the unit. It is expected that the teacher will employ at . 
least three different instructional strategies. 

b. Copies of any intended handoJits or worksheets to be dis- 
tributed. 

c. A list of any optional or independent study opportunities 
planned for the unit. 
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A list of at lea^t ten questions which may be asVec^. to 
cfevelop the objectives and' the concepts to be learned. 
A list of any commercial materials which may be utilized 
with the unit. Full bibliographic data is required for all 
textbooks, supplementary readings , films, tapes, filmstrips, 
etc. 

.10. The student will submit a plan for evaluation of the total 

success of the unit. Minimal completion of this objective will 
be a test which assesses the learning required in the objectives. 
Other forms of evaluation are recommended and encouraged. The 
- objective v;ill be judged in terms of how closely the evaluation 
technique is matched to assessing the behavior required in the 
objectives of the unit. One must also assess the evaluation in 
• terms of the potential skills of the designated audience. (An 
inner city junior high student with reading difficulties is not 
■ likely to be able to respond effectively to a test which is 
dominated by essay questions.) 

11. The student will develop a plan for reinforcing students' ac- 
ceptable behavior in such a manner as to promote an atmosphere, 
conducive to meeting the- unit objectives. In a paragraph or 
two the .student will describe in specific terms what specific 
behaviors he plans to employ and what kinds of behaviors on his 
part he -ill try to avoid in teaching and interacting with 
students. 

Instructional Procedures and Materials : 

A. It is suggested that the students develop their intensive unit 
requirements to meet the behavioral objectives and following 
the outline' listed below. 

We would like the plan you submit to consist of the following .com- 
ponents: 

I. Title: A reference to the area of content being treated 
i.e.. The Age of Discovery. 

II. Audience: Statement about the group for whom the unit is 
intended i.e., 8th Grade American History for ^students 
below grade level- in reading. Most of the young people are 
from Black families. 

III. Overview and rationale : Short paragraph explanation about 

the na.ture of the unit. This part will explain why the unit 
is important for young people to learn. . 

- TV. Objectives : Objectives should be behaviorally stated and 
should follow the ABCD format as nearly as possible. We 
recognir^e, however that certain behavioral objectives in the 



d. 
e. 
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Social Studies are difficult to formulate in terms of 
establishing a criterion performance level (i.e. , 8 out 
of 10 correct in five minutes). A minimal requirement for 
each objective must be a precise , behavior oriented action 
verb. The objectives may be organized in any fashion you 
believe to be most convenient and useful. Some may prefer 
to list the objectives as TPO's'^and EO's. Others may wish 
to make no such distinction. Some may wish to list ob- 
jectives, treatment and materials, and eval\B tion day by 
day while others may prefer to list all these parts as 
separate sections . . 

V. Concepts to be learned ; Identify the key concepts which 
will be treated and stressed during the unit. Do not list 
concepts which you do not emphasize in the unit and materials 
' selected. List at least five concepts for the unit. 

VI. Springboards : List and describe at least two alternative 
springboards for inquiry which may be used with the unit. 
Where this is impossible, describe it in detail and explain 
how it will be used. You may wish to describe how the 
springboards will be used in the treatment section. In any 
case, be certain that this feature is included. 

VII. Data Sources ; List at least two data sources which will 
be utilized in the unit. Include full bibliographic in- 
formation when this is appropriate. 

VIII. hypotheses to be generated : List at least three hypotheses 
which you expect the students may be likely to develop in 
this unit. If you have trouble anticipating the hypotheses, 
list at least three ideas or relationships which you expect 
the students to develop during the course of the unit. 

IX. Treatment: This component is composed. of at least three 
parts. The student should feel free to arrange these in 
any fashion which he feels best communicates. 

1. A description of the learning activities planned for the 
unit. Indicate what both teacher and pupil would be 
doing. Include any worksheets which you would distribute. 
Describe any "contracts", quests or other independent 
stud;^'' activities which may be planned. Be certain that 
the activities directly relate to specific objectives . 

In parentheses after each activity place the number(s) 
of the objective to which it refers. 

2. A list of questions whi-.h may be asked — Remember that 
Inquiry requires that questions of high cognitive levels 
be asked. Your questions should help 
fc^tudents to meet the objectives youWe written and to 
learn the concepts you have identified. 



3. Materialr, to be used: List any media which would be 
used in completion of the unit. 



X. Evaluation : Develop an evaluation plan which- will enable 
you to make some Judgements about the total success of the 
unit. Include the test and an explanation of any other form 
of evaluation to be utilized. Remember that evaluation is 
more than an end of unit test. Consider how to evaluate 
the following: yourself , student reaction to the unit and 
learning experiences, students* affective growth (i.e., value 
clarification if your topic offers a possibility of 
growth in values). 

XI. Reinforcement : Discuss briefly in a paragraph how you in- 
tend to monitor your instructional behaviors to establish 
an atmosphere conducive to inquiry. What kinds of things 
might you do or say which would -encourage a student to 
respond more favorably to the learning situation. What 
kinds of behaviors would you guard against on your part 
as being inappropriate to your long range objectives? 

Assessment : Students .will submit a unit plan and an evaluation of their 
teaching experience according to the specifications suggested in the 
behavioral objectives. 
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Course ; 31^:3^0 

Title ; Field Work and Field Trips in Science Courses 

Rationale ; In this module the pre-seirvice student v.dll be asked to 
consider; (l) motives for including field work and field trips, (2) 
alternative subject matter themes for field work and field trips, 
and (3^ he ■' tc organize -and conduct field experiences. 

Prerequisite Modules ; Behavioral Objectives 

Terminal Performance Objectives : 

A. Pre- service teachers will be able to defend orally or in a 
paragraph the rationale of including field experiences in the 
total science program and list k possible topics to be investigated 
in learning activities outside of the classroom, 

B. Pre-service teachers will be able to design a field trip or 
field work unit appropriate for implementation in the classes 
of their participating schools. 

Enabling Objectives ; 

1. Given 2 important sourcebooks (i.e.. Creative Biology Teaching ^ 
A Sourcebook for the Biological Sciences , Laboratory and Field 
Studies in Biology , Teaching Science in Today's Secondary Schools ) 
the pre- service student will organize a paragraph summarizing 

at least 3 major reasons for conducting field experiences of 
those considered in these books. 

2. Given sourcebooks and class discussion the pre-service teachers 
v;ill list ten topics tte t could be investigated in field work ■ 
or field trips, at least 3 of which could be studied in an urban 
location. 

3. When asked for a specific plan for field work or a field trip 
the pre- service student will include behavioral objectives in 
ABCD format. 

k. VJhen asked for a specific plan for a field experience the pre- 
service student ••ill include an outline for preliminary planning 
indicating how and from whom permission will be sought^ how students 
*.vill be transported, and who will work with the students at the 
location of the field experience. 

5. VJhen asked for a specific plan for a field experience the pre- 
service student will include, (l) direction:.^ to the student n 
outlining what they will do in the field '-ork , or (2^ an itinerary 
for the field trip. 
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.a. Where field collecting is required the procedures will in- 
dicate how such collections will be made and limitations 
for collecting in the case of rare species that are protected 
by federal, state, or local restrictions, 
b. Where identification of speciments is required .the pro- 
cedures will include the names of the taxonomic keys or 
reference books .that will be needed. 

6. When asked for a specific, plan for field experience the pre- 
service student will include questions to be used for a dis- 
cussion of information gathered. in the field experience. 

Preassessment : Same as postassessment . 

Instruct ional Procedures ; 

Pre- service students will read Ch, 9? "Planning Field Trips" in 
Creative Biology Teaching by Harding, VolI<er5 and Fagle, and/or 
"Field Experiences" in Teaching Science in Today's Secondary Schools 
by Thurber and Collete. 

The class will discuss advantages and disadvantages of field 
experiences and possible topics to be investigated through field 
experiences in the various secondary school science disciplines. 

The pre- service students will construct a model for planning 
field experiences in class using a specific topic chosen by 
the class. 

Po sta s se s sment : 

A. Synthesize responses to the following: 

1. Give three reasons for conducting learning activities out- 
side of the classroom. 

2. List ten topics that could be investigated in field work 
or field trips, at least three of which can be studied in 
an urban location. 

B. Submit a plan for field activity containing components which 

you think are essential for planning and conducting such' learning 
activities. 

Resources : 

Walter A. Thurber and Alfred T. Collette, Teaching Science in Todays s 
Secondary Schools , Allyn. and Bacon, Inc. , Boston. 1968. 

Harding, Delma Ei, Volker, Roger P., and Fagle, David L. , Creative 
Biology Teaching , The Iowa State University Press, IncT^ 
Ames, Iowa. 19^9 



2. 
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Department: Secondary Education/ Science Education 



Course ; Secondary Education 3^0 
Title : Laboratory Inquiry 

Prerequisite Modules ; The Nature of Inquiry Learning 

Inquiry Teaching 

Rationale : One of the most effective meanr of getting students to learn 
something is by developing within them an interest or a need to know 

what is to be learned.— JoT arouse students interests in science, teachers 

should get them involved in laboratory experiments or activities in 
which they are confronted with a discrepant event or intellectual per- 
plexity. By seeking information from their investigations students will 
be able to resolve the conflict 'dthin the limits of the data obtained. 

Terminal Objective : The plan must include all of the following component 
parts: 

1) pre-laboratory discussion 

2) description of teacher roles • ' , 
3^ post-laboratory discussion 

behaviorally stated student objectives using ABCD format 
' 5) complete listing of all materials and supplies available' to students 
6) a list of all safety precautions to be observed. 

' Enabling Objectives ; 

1. Given an opportunity to study and examine two different student 
laboratory guides in a major science' area., one representing a 
modern inquiry oriented curriculum and the other representing a 
traditional curriculum, the pre-service teacher -will be able to 

■ describe the differences between the two types of laboratory 
activities. This activity requires the student to specify at 
least 3 points of difference. . . 

2. Given an opportunity to examine the Teacher's Guide for a modern 
inquiry oriented secondary school curriculum the pre-service teacher 
will be able to di.^cuss the function of laboratory activities in 
the instructional process. This task may be completed orally or 

in a short paper not exceeding 300 words'. 

3. Given an opportunity to plan an inquiry oriented laboratory 
activity, the pre-service teacher will include a pre-laboratory 
discussion. VJhen asked to state the function of the pre- 
laboratory discussion, the pre-service teacher will be able to 
indicate its function. 

U. When asked to describe the function of a teacher during an in- 
quiry oriented laboratory activity, the pre-service teacher 
'should be able. to rotate the teacher's functions. 
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5. Given an opportunity to plan an inquiry oriented laboratory 
activity, the pre-service teacher will include a post- 
laboratory discussion. When asked to state the function of 
the post-laboratory discussion, the pre-service teacher will 
be able to do so. 

6. ' (Jiven an opportunity to plan aia inquiry oriented laboratory, 

the pre-service teacher will include in the plan student ob- 
jectives stated in behavioral terms (ABCD or Mager format). 

7. Given an opportunity to plan an inquiry oriented laboratory, 
the pre-service teacher will state in the plan a complete 
listing of all supplies and materials that should be available 

to students during the laboratory activity, and will specifically 
identify any items that require special or advance preparation, 
i.e., preparation of solutions and obtaining of living organisms. 

8. Given an opportunity to plan an inquiry oriented laboratory, 
the pre-service teacher will state all safety precautions to 
be observed during the student activity. 

Preassessment 

1. Examine copies of laboratory directions for either a,b,c, 
or d below: 

a. Investigating the Earth (ESGP), Haughton Mifflin and 
Laboratory ■ Investigations in Earth Science , Silver Burdett Co. 

b. Biological Science: An Inquiry into- Life (BSCS), Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich and Modern Biology , Holt Rinehart and Winston 

c- CheTuistry : Experimental Foundations (CHEM) Prentice Hall 

and Chemistry, Silver Burdett Co. 
d. The Project Posies Course (HPP), Holt Rinehart and Winston 
"and Physics , Allyn and Bacon. 

Describe the differences between the two types of laboratory activities observed. 

2. Obtain and examine the Teacher's Guide for one of the following 
programs : 

■ a. Investigating the Earth (ESCP), Haughton Mifflin Co. 

b. Biological Science: An Inquiry into Life (BSCS), Harcourt, 
Brace,. Jovanovich. 

c. Chemistry: Experimental Foundations (CHEM), Prentice-Hall* 

d. The Project Physics Course (HPP), Holt Rinehart and Winston. 

Describe the function of the laboratory activities in the instructional 
program. 
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3. State the function of the pre-laboratory discussion in inquiry . 
oriented laboratory activities . 

k. State the fuction of a teacher in an inquiry oriented laboratory 
activity. 

5. State the function of the post-laboratory discussion in an 
inquiry oriented laboratory activity, 

6, Write two student objectives for an inquiry oriented laboratory 
activity. 

' 7- Outline the items or components that should be included in a 
plan for an inquiry oriented laboratory. 

Instructional Procedures ; 

1. Read Chapter 6, pgs. 89-IO9 in Teaching Science By Inquiry in 
the Secondary School by Robert Bund and Leslie Trowbridge, 
Charles .E. Merrill, I967. 

2. Read pgs. I6-28 in Inquiry Techniques for Teaching Science by 
William Romey, Prentice-Hall, 196b, ^ ' 

3- Design an Inquiry Oriented Laboratory Investigation. 

Post-assessment ; 

Same as preassessment . 



Department/Context ; Secondary Ed . /Mathematics Methods 
Subject ; Comparing Text Materials 
Title: Comparing Text Materials 

Rationale : At the present time and probably for many years to come most 
secondary ' school mathematics teachers will depend on textbooks as their 
major teaching aids. In fact, in most classrooms the textbook is the 
primary source of objectives, curriculum sequence, material for in- 
dividualing, etc. Therefore it is imperative that teachers learn to com- 
pare textbooks according to preselected criteria in order to find the one 
mo.st appropriate for their needs. 

Prerequisites ; Instructional Strategies 

Objective ; Given a list of categories for comparison and two mathematics 
textbooks at the same level (grade) and discipline (subject), the student 
will compare the t:o books in each of the categories. The comparison 
in each category must be illustrated by examples from the texts. 

Instructional Procedures ; 

1. The group of mathematics methods students will be divided into 
small groups, each of which will be given two mathematics 
textbooks for the same level and discipline, and after about U5 
minutes report to the rest of the group its comparison of the . 
two books. 

2. Upon completion of the reports students will in a group discU;r,sion 
abstract from the report's the categories used in comparison texts 
and suggest other categories that v/ould be useful. 

Postfcest ■• 

Use the following list" of categories in making a comparison of the 
tv:o texts provided to you by the instructor. Comparisons in each 
category must be illustrated by examples from the texts. 

List of Categories. 

1. Objectives (stated or implicit in the materials and treatment) 

a . content 

b. process 

2. Mathematics 

a. Correctness 

b. Definitions 

c. Sequence 

d. Level of rigor and precision 

e. Symbolism (type and amount of) 
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3. Language 

a. Formal or informal 

b. Complex or simple sentences 

k . Pedagogy 

a. Motivational springboards 

b. Provision for individualization 

c. Provision for exploration (discovery) 
. d. Pretests and Posttests 

5. Mastery 

a. Exercises above application level of Bloom's Taxonomy 

b. Remedial material 

c. Reviews 

6. Enrichment 

■ a. Enrichment material provided in text 
b. References for independent study topics , 

7. Aids to Learning 

a. Teachers manual with suggestions for teaching 

b. Ansvfer key 

c. Overhead projectors available 

d. Other components available 

8. Physical Characteristics 

a. Openness (not crowded, 'large type, white space, etc,) 

b. Format (topic headings, exercise direction lines, exercise 
heading and color, important concepts stand out?) 
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Department/Context : Secondary/Major Methods 



Topic ; Evaluation in Mathematics 
Title : Evaluation in Mathematics 

Rationale : The majority of instruments for diagnosing student strength.^ 
and weaknesses and for evaluating student mastery of objectives are 
teacher-made tests. It is important therefore for teachers to be able 
to prepare evaluation instruments that exactly match their objectives. 
It is particularly important for teachers t.o be able to measure at^hieve- 
ment of high level objectives, for otherwir.e most students knowing what 
to expect on tests will tend to concentrate on low level skills. 

Objectives : 

TPO 1. Given a set of objectives 5 the student will write an 

evaluation instrument for the objectives, indicating which 
items of the instrument relate to each objective. The 
behavior required on a test item must be the behavior 
described in the related objective. 

TPO 2. Given a set of objectives, an evaluation instrument for 

those objectives, and a completed answer sheet for a student, 
the major methods student will determine without error which 
of the objectives have been mastered by the student. 

EO 1. Given a list of objectives matched with test items, the 
student ill modify those items that do not properly 
measure mastery of the related objectives so that they do 
properly measure mastery of the objectives. 

^. EO 2. The student will write two mathem.atics test items for each 
of the major levels of Bloom^s Taxonomy. 

Instructional Procedures and Materials :--^ 

1. Required reading: Johnson, Donovan A. and Gerald R. Rising, . 
Guidelines for Teaching Mathematics , Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
Inc., Beljnont, CA, 196? Ipp. 323-3^6). 

2. Suggested reading: Evaluation in Mathematics , National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Washington, D. C, I96I. 

3. In a grpup discussion with the instructor, the students will ■ 
modify improperly written test items to fit given objectives. 

k. In a group discussion with the instructor, students will 

suggest test items at various levels of Bloom* s Taxonomy. These 
items will be criticized by the group. 

5. Students will be given a short list of objectives at various 

levels of the taxonomy and will write test items for the objectives. 
The itemij will be compared and criticized by the members of the group. 
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Post- Test 



1. Below is a list. of behavioral objectives and related test items. 
Rewrite each item that does not properly measure mastery of the 
related objective so that it does measure mastery of that objective. 

Objective 1 , Given the following list of quadrilaterals and a list . 
of definitions of those quadilaterals, the student will match quad- 
rilaterals with definitions without error. 

Test Item 1 . Match each definition of a figure with the name of that 
figure. VJrite the letters in the blanks. 

Definitions 
a quadrilateral with opposite sides 
parallel 

a parallelogram with four congruent 
angles • 

a parallelogram with four congruent 
sides 

a parallelogram with four congruent 
sides and four congruent angles 
a quadrilateral with exactly one pair 
of parallel sides 
a quadrilateral with two pairs of 
adjacent congruent sides such that the 
two pairs do not share one side 



Objective 2 . Given four straight lines in the coordinate plane, one 
with positive slope, one with negative slope, one with 0 slope, and 
one with undefined slope, the students" will write the slope- intercept 
equations of the lines with at most one error. 

Test Item 2 . Graph each of the four equations on the same graph. 

1. y 3x + 2 3. y =^ 7 

2. y -2x + 5 . U. X = -5 

Objective 3 . Given the formiila for the area cf a triangle and the 
bases and altitudes of four triangles, the student will use the. formula 
to compute the areas with at most one error. 

Test Item 3 . The formula for the area of a triangle is A = |bh. Answer 
each of the following questions. 

1. Find the area of 
this triangle. 



Quadrilaterals 

1. square a. 
_2. parallelogram 

3. kite b. 
trapezoid 

5- . rectangle c . 

6. rhombus 



e. 
f. 
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2. Find the area of this isosoceles triangle. 




3. The area of a triangle is 20 sq. cm. and the altitude is ko 
cm. What is the base? 



h. Find the area of this right triangle. 




Objective k . Given three expressions involving numerals and one or 
two variables and information about the values of the variables (e.g., 
prine, odd, even, etc.), the student will be able to select from among 
choices provided those that correctly describe the values of the ex- 
pressions in at least two of the cases. 

Test Item k . Multiple choice. Loop the letter of the phrase that 
best ansv;ers the question. 

1. Suppose that in the following expression the values of a and b 
are prime numbers greater than 2. 

a + b 
2 

What is true of the values of a + b ?' 

2 

a) They are prime. 

b) They are odd. 

c) They are even. 

d) They are integers. 

e) None of the above. 

2. In the following expressions the values of x are odd and the 
values of the expression are integers. 

x + y 
2 

\<!hat is true of the values of y? 

a) They are odd. 

b) They Gre even. 

c) They are multiples of 5» 

d) They are composite. 

e) None of the above i 
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3. In the following expression the values of a are multiples 
of U. 

3a 
2 

3a 

What is true of the values of 2? 



a) They are prime. 

b) They are multiples of 

c) They are factors of 2^. 

d) They are integers. 
None of the above. 



Objective 3 * Given a straight-edge and compasses construction 
problem different from those learned in class, the student will de- 
vise a procedure for carrying out the construction and describe that 
procedure in writing. The procedure will be judged correct if it 
actually produces the required figure without violating any of the 
usual rules for straight-edge and compasses constructions. 



Test Item 3 * Using straight-edge and compasses construct a rhombus 
having its diagonals congruent to these two segments. 




EO 2. Write two test items for each of the following levels of Bloom's 
Taxonomy. 

1. Kno- 'ledge 

2. Comprehension 

3. Application 
U. Analysis. 

5. Synthesis 

6. Evaluation 



TPO 1. Belo'v is a li^^t of objectives - 2 TPOs and 3 EOs. Write appro- 
priate test items for evaluating mastery of each objective. 

EO 1. Given three problems each of which consists of an equation 
of any kind and a number, the student will in each case correctly 
tell whether or not the given number is a solution of the given 
equation. Five minutes will be allowed. 
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EO 2. Given six simple one-step linear equations (i.e.. There 
is only one copy of one variable and only one instance of an 
operation is involved.)? the student v;ill correctly solve at 
least five of the equations in ten minutes. 

EO 3- Given six simple two-step linear equations (only one copy 
of one variable and one instance of each of two operations), the 
student '-dll correctly solve at least five of the equations in 
a ten minute period. 

TPO 1. Given any ten linear equations in one variable ^dth at 
least two copies of the variable on one side of the equations and 
no copies of the variable on the other side of the equations, the 
student will be able to correctly solve at least seven of them 
within a twenty minute period, 

TPO 2. Given two undefined operations and their inverses, and 
two simple one-step equations involving those operations or 
their inverses, the student will correctly solve both of- the 
equations. 

TPO 2 Below arci the following: 

a set of objectives 

a test over those objectives 

an answer sheet from a student who took the test 

Examine these items and determine which' objectives have been 
mastered. Indicate the objectives that have been mastered by 
looping their numbers on the following list. 

EO 1 EO 2 EO 3 EO l| EO 5 EO 6 TPO 

Behavioral Objectives 

EO 1 • Given six proportions, two true, two false, and. two open, the 

student '111 v/rite" the corresponding multiplication equations with- 
out error. 

EO 2 Given six proportions, the student will indicate by writing "T" 
or ^^F" whether the proportions are true or false. At most 1 
error is allowed. 

EO 3 Given nine open proportions^ the student will solve at least 
seven of them correctly. 

EO U Given six percent equations of the form '^a^^ of b = c" with one 
unknown, the student will write a correct proportion for each 
equation. 

EO 5 Given six percent equations of the form "a^ of b = c" with one 

unknown, the student will correctly solve at least five of them. 
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EO 6 Given two percent equations of the form "a% of b = c" with one 
unknown, the student will write worded problems that fit" the 
equations, (i.e., The equation is one that could be used to solve 
the problem.) One of the two must be done correctly. 

TPO Given six worded problems with one unknown, the student will 
correctly solve at least four of them. 



Test 

EO 1. V7rite on the answer sheet the corresponding multiplication 
equation for each proportion. 

• 1. 3/h = 6/8 2. 5/7 = 10/12 3. 5/x = 15/21 

^. 3/U = 5/6|- 5. H.1/3.8 = 7.5/28.3 6. a/U.7 = 9/3-1 

EO 2. On your answer sheet write "T" if the proportion is true or "F" 
if the proportion is false. 

1. 3/8 = 12/32 . 2. 5/7 = 10/12 3. 33/22 = 3/11 

3/h = 5/6§- 5. U.l/3.8 = 7.5/7 6. 3.9/15.^ = 19.9/78.5 

EO 3. Solve each proportion. Write your answers on the answer sheet. 
1. 5/x = 15/21 2. a/3 = 12/27 3. 9/5 = m/70 

k. k/9 = 32/g 5. 3/5 = 7/r 6. k/9 = a/l7 

7. g/lOO = 3/5 8. .8/a = 1.7/15 9. ^.3/3.7 = 5.9/r 

EO U. On your answer sheet write a proportion for each equation. 
1. 3% of 9 = X- 2. 33% of a = 17 

3. m% of 16 = 9 k. 175-/o of y = kh 

5. ai of 8 = Ul 6. 12% of 6.U = z 

EO 5. Solve each equation. Write your answers on your answer sheet. 
1. 8-^ of 12 = a 2. 15% of g = U.5 

3. r% of 12 = 9 U. gfo of 9 = 12 

5. 3% of r = 17 6. 120fo of 8.U = m 
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EO 6. For each equation write a worded problem that fits it. Use the 
space provided on your answer sheet. 

1. 73 = a 2, m% of 58 = 5-22' 

TPO. Solve each of the following worded problems. Write your answers 
on your answer sheet. 

1. A motorcycle regularly priced at $500 was on sale at 15^ off. 
What was the sale price? 

2. William started working for $2 per hoiir. After two months 
he was given a 10^ raise. How much v/as his raise? 

3. On her spelling test Marcia spelled 15 out of l8 words cor- 
rectly. What percent of the words did she spell correctly? 

U. The price of a basketball was reduced 25^. The reduced price 
was $U.50. What was the original price? 

5. To get a grade of "A" on a math test the stU'^ents in Mrs. 
Smith's class could not miss more than 15^ of the items on 
the test. If one test had 25 questions on it, what was the 
maximum number of points a student could miss and still get 

. an ^»A"? 

6. The price of one share of stock was $20,50 on April 1. The 
price of one share of the same stock on June 1 was $27.75* 
What was the percent of increase of the stock in the two . 
month period ' 
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